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It  is  very  desirable  that  much  information  regarding  the 
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£ 3  os.  od.  per  set  unbound. 

Some  back  numbers  may  be  had  at  2/6  each  (post  free). 
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Objects  and  Rules. 

OBJECTS  AND  RULES. 


The  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  was  formed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  fauna,  flora,  and 
physical  features  of  the  county,  to  bring  together  workers 
interested  in  the  same  pursuits,  to  increase  the  interest  in,  and 
study  of,  every  branch  of  Natural  History. 

Field  Meetings  are  held  four  or  more  times  a  year. 
Lectures  and  practical  demonstrations  are  arranged  and  there 
is  a  meeting  for  Sectional  Officers’  reports  and  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  held  at  Lincoln,  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  President’s  Address. 

At  ordinary  Field  Meetings,  when  the  Union  is  not  enter¬ 
tained,  members  may  introduce  friends. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  members  of 
the  Union  should  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  nomination 
papers.  A  new  Member  requires  to  be  proposed  and  seconded 
and  the  paper  must  be  counter-signed  by  the  President  or  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Union. 

Correspondence  with  respect  to  Field  or  Sectional  Meet¬ 
ings  and  organisation  generally  should  be  addressed  to  F.  T. 
Baker,  City  and  County  Museum,  Lincoln. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  members  will  interest  themselves  in 
the  work  of  the  Union,  especially  by  introducing  new  members 
and  communicating  with  the  Sectional  Officers  respecting  new 
records,  etc. 

New  Members.  —  Members  can  greatly  assist  the  Union 
by  forwarding  to  the  Secretary  the  names  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  they  think  at  all  likely  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Union. 

Resignation. — Any  person  wishing  to  withdraw  from 
membership  must  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  ; 
such  person  will  be  liable  for  the  current  year’s  subscription 
and  any  arrears  that  may  be  owing. 
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Jpresibential  Jg^bbress 

Delivered  at  Lincoln,  December  11th,  ]948, 

BY 

Thomas  H.  Court. 

SOME  LINCOLNSHIRE  BUTTERFLIES. 

Though  I  have  been  collecting  insects  and  stud}  ing  their 
habits  in  Market  Rasen  and  district  for  40  years,  my  opportu¬ 
nities  for  serious  work  have  been  spasmodic;  for  many  years 
I  was  able  to  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  insect  fauna.  Of 
late  I  have  had  more  opportunities.  I  cannot,  however,  give 
a  continuous  record  of  occurrence  of  species  during  this  long 
period.  In  the  early  twenties  I  was  able  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
the  two  smaller  Fritillaries,  the  Small  Heath  and  the  Common 
Blue,  but  most  of  my  serious  collecting  was  done  outside  the 
county,  which  fact,  although  limiting  my  knowledge  of  local 
species,  has  enabled  me  to  make  some  interesting  comparisons. 

In  general,  Lincolnshire  is  vei)  wrell  off  for  butterflies. 
Some  thirty  species  occur  regularly,  and  usually  abundantly, 
in  their  several  haunts,  and  seven  others  may  be  expected  to 
turn  up  frequently. 

Of  the  rarities,  (Lycaena  dispar)  the  Large  Copper  is, 
unfortunately,  extinct.  Its  Dutch  cousin,  rutilus ,  bowe\er, 
has  been  introduced  into  Wocdwalton  Fen  in  Huntingdon¬ 
shire  and  Wicken  Fen  in  Can  bridgeshire,  vhere  it  is  making 
headway.  The  Mazarine  Blue  (C)aniris  stmcngus)  used  to 
flourish  near  Epworth,  but  has  not  been  seen  there  for  many 
years.  That,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is 
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absent — its  similarity  to  the  Common  Blue  (Polyommatus  icarus ) 
may  have  caused  it  to  be  overlooked.  Perhaps  others  may 
be  able  to  offer  an  opinion.  The  Swallow  Tail  (Papilio 
machaon)  occurred  in  the  county  at  one  time,  but  there  are  no 
recent  records  of  its  capture,  though  it  can  be  taken  in 
Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire.  The  draining  of  the  fenland  is 
probably  responsible.  The  Camberwell  Beauty  ( Nymphalis 
antiopci)  has  occasionally  visited  us,  but  it  has  never  become 
established  in  Britain,  although  it  is  reasonably  common  on 
the  continent,  extending  as  far  north  as  Norway,  so  it  dees 
not  seem  as  though  our  climate  were  suitable  for  it.  The 
White  butterflies  (Pieris  brassicae ,  rapae,  and  napi)  are  common 
almost  everywhere,  the  first  perhaps  too  common  for  the  peace 
of  mind  of  our  gardening  friends.  The  Wood  White 
( Leptidea  sinapis )  is  absent — it  seems  to  prefer  the  milder  climate 
of  the  south-west  of  Britain.  The  Orange  Tip  (Euchloe  carda- 
mines)  is  well  distributed.  It  is  to  be  found  each  spring  all 
over  the  county  and  is  known  and  recognised  by  everyone. 
The  female,  however,  frequently  eludes  observation,  owing  to 
its  similarity  in  colouring  to  the  other  white  butterflies, 
particularly  the  Green-Veined  White  ( Pieris  napi).  It  is 
possible  that  the  Bath  White  ( Pontia  daplidice)  has  also  escaped 
recognition  for  the  same  reason.  Cardamines  is  easy  to  rear 
from  ova  or  larvae,  which  can  be  found  without  difficulty  upon 
the  cuckoo  flower  or  the  hedge  mustard  or  upon  other  plants 
in  June  or  July.  The  larva  has,  however,  very  much  the 
appearance  of  the  seed  pods  of  its  food  plant,  and  thus  may 
escape  detection.  Obviously,  breeding  the  perfect  insect  en¬ 
ables  a  collector  to  observe  differences  of  colour  and  pattern 
and  to  make  a  choice  of  specimens  which  will  much  improve 
his  series.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  all  species  of  butterflies, 
but  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  obtain  the  ova  or  larvae.  It  is 
not  always  a  simple  matter  to  get  butterflies  to  lay  their  eggs  : 
many  species  will  do  so  only  when  their  food  plant  is  present. 
Sunshine  and  good  ventilation  are  required,  and  it  is  often 
necessary  to  feed  the  butterfly  during  that  period.  This  can 
be  done  by  soaking  some  cotton  wool  in  a  very  weak  solution 
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of  sugar  and  water.  Catch  the  insect  by  its  closed  wings, 
allow  it  to  support  itself  on  its  legs  near  the  wadding,  and 
draw  out  its  proboscis  by  a  fine  needle  until  it  rests  on  the 
food.  It  will  probably  start  feeding,  and  later  will  come  to  do 
so  without  much  trouble.  With  some  species,  syringing  of  the 
food  plant  or  of  gathered  flowers  of  kinds  the  insect  is  known 
to  frequent  will  be  sufficient.  Remember  that  insects  can 
suffer  from  thirst,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  moisture 
merely  to  keep  them  alive. 

The  Small  Pearl  Bordered  Fritillary  (Argynnis  selene) 
which  so  much  resembles  its  cousin  the  Pearl  Bordered  Friti¬ 
llary  ( Argynnis  euphrosyne )  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  mixed 
woods.  It  is  somewhat  more  local  than  euphrosyne  and  appears 
to  be  fond  of  marshy  localities.  Both  these  butterflies  appear 
in  June,  selene  a  couple  of  weeks  later  than  euphrosyne ,  but  they 
are  often  to  be  seen  on  the  wing  together,  when  they  are  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish.  The  undersides,  however,  are  very 
distinct.  In  selene  the  red  markings  are  browner  and  there  are 
more  silver  spots  on  the  hind  wings.  Both  species  lay  their 
eggs  in  June,  chiefly  on  dog  violet,  and  the  larvae  hibernate 
in  July  or  August  after  the  third  moult,  and  wake  again  in 
March  to  feed  up  and  to  pupate  in  April  or  May.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  odd  larvae  in  a  brood  will  continue  feeding  instead  of 
hibernating  and  produce  imagines  in  September.  I  have  not 
found  examples  of  this  second  brood  of  euphrosyne ,  but  selene 
obliges  in  most  years.  Such  specimens  are  usually  of  smaller 
size  than  the  normal  ones.  Euphrosyne  frequently  settles  for 
the  night  upon  the  young  reddish  leaves  of  the  ash  tree — an 
excellent  example  of  protective  resemblance.  Variation  in 
both  species  frequently  takes  the  form  of  melanism,  in  which 
the  wings  become  darkly  suffused  from  the  base,  or  the  black 
markings  may  coalesce.  Occasionally,  very  pale  forms  occur, 
and  specimens  are  found  which  have  white  or  pale  blotches  on 
their  fore-wings.  Great  variation,  as  in  the  Chalk  Hill  Blue 
at  Royston,  may  be  a  sign  of  approaching  extinction  or  serious 
diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  species.  In  the  case  of  the 
Chalk  Hill  Blue,  Royston  in  Cambridgeshire  was  noted  among 
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collectors  25  years  ago  for  the  beautiful  and  unusual  varieties 
obtained  there,  but  this  species  is  found  there  in  only  small 
numbers  today.  In  the  case  of  euphrosynt,  in  the  Linwood 
and  Wragby  areas  good  varieties  were  taken.  Lately  this 
species  is  almost  rare  there.  Selene ,  which  was  never  as  plenti¬ 
ful  as  its  rival,  has  not  diminished  in  numbers  to  any  extent. 
Mr.  Castle  Russell  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  such  dark 
forms,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  Silver  Washed  Fritillary 
( paphia )  and  the  White  Admiral  (Camilla)  are  associated  with 
the  prevalence  of  thundery  weather.  I  cannot  offer  an  opinion 
on  the  subject.  The  Marsh  or  Greasy  Fritillary  (Eupbydryas 
aurinea)  is  a  very  local  insect,  which  has  occurred  in  many 
parts  of  the  county,  usually  in  damp  localities,  but  always 
where  its  food  plant,  the  Devil’s  Bit  Scabious  (Scabiosa  Succisa ), 
grows.  It  used  to  be  found  on  the  railway  banks  north  of 
Market  Rasen,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  wiped  out  through 
the  herbage  catching  fire.  At  any  rate,  it  has  not  occurred 
there  for  44  years.  The  ‘  Greasy  Field  ’  near  Louth  was  a 
well  known  locality,  but  the  butteifly  was  appaiently  extinct 
there.  In  1920  Mr,  C.  S.  Carter  described  to  me  the  position 
of  the  field,  but  said  that  it  had  contained  no  aurinea  for  many 
years.  I  was  curious  enough  to  pay  it  a  visit,  however,  ai  d 
did  take  one  specimen  there  to  my  great  surprise  and  satisfac¬ 
tion,  I  have  found  occasional  specimens  in  a  field  behind 
Stainton-by-Langworth  Wood,  but  when  we  visited  it  during 
the  Field  Meeting  in  1542  we  were  grieved  to  find  that  it  had 
been  ploughed  up.  During  the  last  three  years,  however, 
aurinea  has  appeared  regularly  in  suitable  spots  in  the  Market 
Rasen  area,  where  it  now  seems  well  established.  It  is  a 
species  that  suffers,  however,  very  seriously  from  the  attacks 
of  ichneumons,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  larvae  reach 
the  perfect  state.  The  butteifly  is  rather  sluggish  in  habit 
and  does  not  fly  far  from  its  food  plant  as  a  rule.  The  perfect 
insect,  as  its  name  Greasy  implies,  is  somewhat  sombrely 
coloured,  but  Irish  specimens  of  the  form  praeclara  are  very 
much  brighter.  This  species  varies  very  much  in  size.  Two 
other  Fri til  1  aries  seem  very  much  alike  at  a  casual  glance  and 
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may  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  another  when  on  the  wing. 
These  are  the  Dark  Green  Fritillary  ( Argynnis  aglaia)  and  the 
High  Brown  ( Argynnis  cydippe )  Again,  it  is  the  underside  that 
provides  the  differences :  in  aglaia  the  darker  apical  spots  are 
dull  green  instead  of  red,  and  the  basal  parts  of  the  hind  wings 
are  green  instead  of  ochreous,  while  cydippe  has  brown  spots  with 
silver  centres,  not  present  on  aglaia.  The  larvae  of  both  these 
species  feed  upon  dog  violet,  but  whereas  cydippe  passes  the 
winter  in  the  egg  stage  and  the  larvae  hatch  in  the  spring,  the 
eggs  of  aglaia  hatch  in  August  and  the  young  larvae  imme¬ 
diately  hibernate.  Cydippe  is  rare  in  the  county.  I  have  odd 
specimens  I  caught  many  years  ago  on  Linwood  Warren,  and 
one  was  captured  at  Ancaster  in  July  1941.  It  is  largely  a 
woodland  insect.  Records  of  its  occurrence  are  needed. 
Aglaia  is  much  more  widely  distributed  in  the  British  Isles 
than  is  cydippe.  I  have  even  seen  it  in  some  of  the  rockiest  and 
wildest  parts  of  Highland  Scotland.  It  has  occurred  regularly 
in  many  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  but  of  late  years  it  has  much 
increased  in  numbers.  It  is  fond  of  rough  ground  as  well  as 
woods.  At  the  Field  Meeting  at  Aswarby  Thorns  two  years 
ago  it  was  a  wonderful  sight,  and  that  same  year  it  swarmed 
in  the  Market  Rasen  district  in  woods  and  fields.  It  is  still 
plentiful,  but  1941  was  an  exceptional  year.  Both  these 
species  have  provided  beautiful  examples  of  variation,  but  ex¬ 
treme  forms  are  rare.  An  unusually  dark  example  was  cap¬ 
tured  at  the  Aswarby  Thorns  meeting  on  July  5th,  1941.  The 
Silver  Washed  Fritillary  {Argynnis  papkia)  is  another  butterfly 
whose  larva  lives  on  dog  violet.  It  occurs  in  most  of  our 
large  woods,  and  is  very  regular  both  in  appearance  and  in 
numbers.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  crevices  of  the 
bark  of  the  trunks  of  trees  growing  among  violet  plants.  The 
egg  hatches  in  August  and  the  young  larva  immediately  hiber¬ 
nates  in  the  crevice  where  it  hatched.  In  the  spring  it  de¬ 
scends  to  the  ground  in  search  of  the  food  plant,  upon  which 
it  feeds  very  rapidly.  The  fully  grown  larva  is  an  extremely 
beautiful  creature,  a  deep  purple  brown  with  yellowish  mark¬ 
ings  and  having  six  rows  of  shining  black-tipped  spines.  The 
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perfect  insect  flies  strongly,  but  it  is  fond  of  the  blossoms  of 
bramble,  and  may  be  easily  caught  when  feeding  upon  them. 
It  appears  in  July  and  August,  and  may  often  be  met  with  in 
September.  The  female  has  two  forms,  the  New  Forest 
form,  var.  valezina,  being  of  a  dark  greenish  tinge.  Many  very 
beautiful  varieties  of  both  sexes  have  been  taken,  particularly 
in  the  New  Forest. 

The  Comma  (Polygonia  c-album),  the  Polygonia  with  the 
white  C.  This  butterfly,  besides  being  one  of  our  most  beauti¬ 
ful  species,  is  remarkable  firstly  in  that  it  is  double  brooded 
and  hibernates  as  an  imago,  secondly  in  its  remarkable  varia¬ 
tions,  and  thirdly  for  the  fact  that,  whereas  some  years  ago  it 
was  apparently  a  common  insect  in  many  parts  of  England,  it 
eventually  became  very  scarce,  occurring  in  any  numbers  in 
only  a  few  favoured  localities.  I  used  to  take  it  sparingly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  in  Carnarvonshire  and 
Radnorshire,  and  later,  very  locally,  in  Monmouthshire  and 
Herefordshire.  In  those  counties,  together  with  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  it  maintained  itself,  but  scarcely  anywhere  else  except, 
perhaps,  in  other  parts  of  Wales,  but  some  five  or  six  years 
ago  the  Comma  began  to  spread  eastwards  and  northwards, 
and  specimens  were  at  length  reported  in  Lincolnshire.  It 
has  now  established  itself  in  many  parts  of  the  county  and 
may  almost  be  considered  one  of  our  commoner  buttei flies. 
The  larva  of  this  species  feeds  on  a  variety  of  plants,  its  chief 
food  being  the  stinging  nettle,  but  it  will  also  eat  the  wild  hop 
and  the  wvch  elm.  My  personal  experience  is  that  wherever 
I  have  found  it  the  elm  has  been  in  evidence — in  fact,  in  look¬ 
ing  for  likely  places  to  observe  it,  I  have  gone  to  spots  where 
elm  trees  grow,  and  I  have  not  often  been  disappointed  in  my 
hope  of  seeing  it.  The  female  butterfly  lays  her  eggs  in  the 
spring  and  continues  laying  until  June.  The  resulting  larvae 
feed  up  and  the  imagines  appear  from  July  onwards.  The 
earliest  arrivals,  however,  are  of  the  type  known  as  var.  Hut¬ 
chins  oni,  which  pair  at  once  and  provide  the  second  btood, 
which  appears  from  August  to  October.  The  later  arrivals  of 
the  ordinary  forms  do  not,  as  a  rule,  produce  a  second  brood, 


PLATE  1 

A.  Argynnis  aglaia.  1.  Type.  2.  var.  Aswarby  Thorns,  Lines. 

B.  Polygonia  e-album.  1.  Underside,  light  form.  2.  Underside,  dark  form. 

3.  Underside,  var.  Hutchinsoni.  4.  Underside,  plain  form. 

C.  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  varieties. 

D.  Argynnis  selene.  1.  Variety. _ 2.  Second  brood.  3.  Typg,  _ 
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Upper  Group 
Lower  Group 


Lysandra  coridon,  underside  variation 
Coenonympha  pamphilus,  underside  variation 
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but  proceed  to  hibernate  qu'te  soon  after  emergence.  In 
the  spring  these  insects  pair  with  their  own  t  rood  as  well  as 
with  hibernated  specimens  of  the  second  brood.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  this  insect  hibernates  in  exposed  positions,  possibly 
upon  the  bare  branch  of  a  tree.  I  watched  one  fly  up  in 
October  1939  and  settle  in  such  a  situation  on  an  oak  tree  in 
Cropper’s  Gorse.  It  was  still  in  the  same  place  three  weeks 
later,  and  though  I  had  no  opportunity  of  further  observation 
I  conclude  that  it  spent  the  winter  there.  The  Comma  is  dis¬ 
tinct  from  other  British  butterflies  in  the  angulated  and  jagged 
outline  of  its  wings.  The  males  have  these  angulations 
sharper  and  the  .prolongaticns  longer  than  the  females. 
In  the  Hutchinsoni  variety,  in  both  sexes  the  colour  of  the 
upper  side  is  much  lighter  and  of  almost  an  orange  tinge,  while 
the  outer  margin  is  less  hollowed  out  and  the  prolongations 
are  shorter.  In  both  forms  there  is  very  much  variation  in 
the  undersides.  They  may  be  grouped  into  three  main  types, 
a  plain  underside,  a  dark  variegated  form,  and  the  paler  Hut¬ 
chinsoni,  but  each  group  contains  unlimited  variations  and 
there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  the  first  group  to  the  second, 
while  the  Hutchinsoni  form  is  rnarked'y  distinct  from  the  other 
two.  In  all  specimens  the  basal  halves  of  both  fore  and  hind 
wings  are  darker  than  the  central  part,  the  division  being 
sharply  angulated  and  the  outer  margin  also  dark.  There  is  a 
sub-marginal  series  of  black  dots  encircled  with  green  and 
varying  in  size  and  tint.  In  some  specimens  they  form  a  row 
of  brilliant,  metallic  spots.  Upon  the  darker  base  of  the  hind 
wings  is  the  white  C  from  which  the  insect  takes  its  name. 
The  C  varies  in  intensity  and  occasionally  is  found  closed  to 
look  like  a  letter  Q,  while  sometimes,  on  the  plain  underside 
forms,  the  C  is  thin  and  looks  like  a  small  1.  However,  this 
mark  is  usually  so  distinct  that  it  looks  as  if  it  has  been  put  on 
with  white  enamel.  The  general  appearance  of  the  underside, 
whatever  the  type  of  variation  present,  so  much  resembles  a 
leaf  that  the  insect  is  most  difficult  to  perceive  when  sitting 
with  its  wings  closed.  One  may  gaze  at  a  bramble  bush  or 
the  leaves  of  an  oak  tree  upon  which  the  golden  wings  were 
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displayed  a  moment  before  and  fail  to  spot  the  insect  even 
after  careful  search.  This  butterfly  is  very  fond  of  the 
blossoms  and,  later,  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  bramble,  but  it  also 
spends  much  of  its  time  upon  the  upper  leaves  of  oak  and 
other  trees.  It  will  be  seen  how  the  outline  of  its  wings  con¬ 
forms  with  the  shape  of  the  oak  leaves.  Like  certain  other 
species,  it  has,  apparently,  a  fondness  for  a  particular  bush  or 
tree,  and  may  be  seen  day  after  day  at  the  same  place  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  nectar  from  the  same  group  of  blossoms  ;  if  disturbed 
it  may  fly  away,  but  soon  returns  to  its  favoured  haunt.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  infinite  variations  of  this  species,  outstanding 
forms  are  rare.  One  example  taken  in  the  Wye  valley  had 
the  ochreous  colour  of  the  upper  surface  replaced  by  a  pale 
cream  colour,  in  another  the  general  effect  was  almost  crimson, 
while  specimens  nearly  black  in  colour  have  also  occurred. 
Some  collectors  are  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  such  re¬ 
markable  examples.  In  fact,  celebrated  collections  of  varieties 
and  other  rarities  have  recently  fetched  very  large  sums  of 
money  when  sold  in  the  open  market.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
the  study  and  collection  of  natural  history  objects  should  be¬ 
come  commercialized  ! 

The  Red  Admiral  ( Vanessa  atalanta),  one  of  our  best  known 
butterflies,  occasionally  passes  the  winter  in  these  islands,  but 
the  stock  is  generally  kept  replenished  by  immigration  from 
the  continent  in  the  spring.  The  Peacock  Butterfly  (Nymphalis 
io)  hibernates  as  an  imago,  as  does  the  Small  Tortoiseshell 
(Aglais  urticae)  which  may  often  be  found  spending  the  winter 
in  rooms  and  outhouses.  Both  species  are  easily  tempted  out 
by  a,  sunny  day  very  early  in  the  year. 

The  Large  Tortoiseshell  (Nymphalis  polychlorus )  is  rare  in 
this  county,  though  it  is  occasionally  met  with  :  a  specimen 
was,  in  fact,  reported  last  year  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Chambers.  This 
is  another  elm-feeding  insect,  which  is  on  the  wing  in  July  and 
August.  As  it  hibernates  very  shortly  after  emerging  it  is 
more  often  found  in  the  spring,  though  specimens  have  of 
course  been  taken  in  autumn.  It  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
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south  of  England,  but  even  there  its  appearance  is  somewhat 
irregular.  This  insect  is  not  noticeable  for  much  variation. 

The  Painted  Lady  ( Vanessa  cardin')  is  a  charming  visitor, 
appearing  more  commonly  in  our  southern  counties,  but  one 
which  gladdens  the  eye  wherever  met  with.  Occasionally 
large  swarms  of  these  butterflies  reach  our  shores  in  the 
spring,  with  the  result  that  plenty  of  their  descendants  are  to 
be  seen  in  July  and  August:  sometimes  large  numbers  will  fly 
over  from  the  continent  during  the  summer  months.  Such 
cardui  years  are,  however,  few  and  far  between.  As  this  insect 
does  not  pass  the  winter  in  Britain  we  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  immigration  for  our  specimens. 

The  White  Admiral  (Limenitis  Camilla = sib ylla),  like  the 
Comma,  has  recently  been  increasing  in  numbers  considerably 
and  spreading  north-eastwards  across  Britain.  It  is  essentially 
a  woodland  creature,  whose  headquarters  are  the  New  Forest, 
where  it  occurs  more  or  less  abundantly.  Of  late  years  col¬ 
lectors  have  found  it  in  continually  increasing  numbers  in  the 
larger  woods  of  Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex,  and  it  has  become 
established  in  Northamptonshire  localities.  During  the  past 
three  years  odd  specimens  have  been  taken  in  the  Lincoln 
district,  so  we  hope  that  it  intends  to  favour  us  with  its  con¬ 
tinued  presence.  Why  Camilla  and  c-album  should  disappear 
for  long  periods  of  years  from  their  former  haunts  and  then 
return  to  them  in  this  wholesale  manner  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
not  so  far  solved. 

Another  insect  that  used  to  occur  regularly  in  our  county 
and  has  since  disappeared  is  the  Purple  Emperor  ( Apatura  iris). 
It  was  found  at  one  time  in  the  Linwood  Woods,  as  well  as  in 
Newball  and  Southrey  Woods.  I  believe  that  these  last  were 
its  latest  known  home  in  the  county.  The  most  recent  record 
is,  I  understand,  1896.  We  must  hope  that  it  will  follow  the 
lead  of  its  friend  the  White  Admiral  and  grace  our  oak  trees 
with  its  presence  once  more. 

The  Marbled  White  ( Satyrus  galathea)  which  is  abundant 
in  meadows  or  by  roadsides  at  Holywell,  in  the  south  of  the 
county,  is  seldom  found  elsewhere  in  Lincolnshire.  Some 
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thirty  years  ago  it  appeared  in  numbers  in  a  tiny  he’d  near 
Buslingthorpe  Bridge,  but  hardly  a  specimen  was  to  be  seen 
outside  this  small  area.  Though  I  have  visited  this  field  regu¬ 
larly  since,  I  have  never  seen  anoiher  specimen  there.  It  was 
recorded  as  a  common  butterfly  in  many  parts  of  the  county 
half  a  century  ago,  but  I  have  had  no  personal  experienc  of 
it  in  Lincolnshire  anywhere  except  at  Buslingthorpe  and 
Holywell.  Mr.  Kirk  records  it  from  Donington  near  Spalding, 
this  year. 

The  Ringlet  ( Aphatopus  hyperanthus)  is  usually  abundant  in 
grassy  and  wooded  places  wherever  I  have  collected  in  ihe 
county.  The  imago  appears  from  June  to  August.  An  inter¬ 
esting  fact  about  this  species  is,  that  while  hibernating  in  the 
larval  state,  it  will  wake  up  and  feed  during  the  winter  if  the 
weather  is  sufficiently  mild.  Considerable  variation  occurs  in 
the  size  and  number  of  spots  occurring  on  the  undersides  of 
both  sexes:  in  var.  obsoleta  the  spots  are  absent,  in  caeca  the 
spots  are  represented  by  white  dots,  while  the  beautiful  variety 
lanceolata  has  these  markings  in  the  form  of  large  oval  patches. 

The  Gatekeeper,  also  called  the  Hedge  Brown  ( Manilla 
tithonus), is  remarkable  for  the  variation  in  the  number  of  spots, 
upon  both  the  upper  and  under  surfaces.  This  butterfly  has, 
apparently,  gained  ground  in  the  county.  It  appears  to  be 
much  more  widely  distributed  here  than  it  used  to  be  It  is 
very  fond  of  the  flowers  of  bramble,  and  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  swarms  along  hedges  containing  bramble,  though  ihe 
numbers  vary  much  from  year  to  year.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
woods,  but  its  chief  haunts  are  lanes  and  hedge  sides.  This 
species  and  the  last  mentioned  deposit  their  eggs  upon  various 
kinds  of  grasses,  as  does  the  next  species. 

The  Small  Heath  ( Coennnympha  pamphilus),  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  our  butterflies,  is  apt  to  be  passed  over  as  an 
uninteresting  little  fefiow  of  no  particular  importance.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  exceedingly  pretty,  especially  on  the  underside, 
whose  range  of  variation  is  infinite  and  well  worth  study.  On 
the  upper  surface  the  apical  spot  varies  much  in  size  :  it  may 
be  as  large  as  that  upon  the  underside,  though  without  the 
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white  pupil :  usually  it  is  small,  and  sometimes  absent  alto¬ 
gether.  The  ground  colour  of  the  upper  surface  varies  from 
dark  yellow  to  cream,  though  extreme  tints  are  rare.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  apical  spot  is  always  present  on  the  under¬ 
side,  but  work  on  this  butterfly  in  the  fields  around  the  woods 
at  Stainton-by-Langworth  produced  specimens  which  show 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  this  spot  can  be  large  and 
prominent,  even  double  on  occasions,  and  sometimes  there  are 
as  many  as  three  separate  spots  present  in  a  vertical  row,  the 
lower  ones  being  pale  with  black  centres.  In  some  specimens 
the  apical  spot  is  small  and  black  without  the  white  centre, 
and  in  others  completely  absent,  in  which  cases  the  upper  end 
of  the  median  band  may  give  the  impression  of  a  spot.  In 
addition  to  this  variation  of  the  apical  spot,  there  is  also  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  the  median  band.  This  may  be  a  mere 
streak,  or  it  may  be  represented  by  a  well  defined  line  running 
vertically  across  the  fore  wing,  it  mav  form  a  broad  patch 
extending  to  the  base  of  the  wing,  it  may  appear  as  an  edge 
of  the  white  area  adjoining  or  surrounding  the  apical  spot,  or 
it  may  extend  from  the  costal  margin  only  half  way  or  less 
across  the  wing  The  darker  colour  of  the  fringe  varies  in 
intensity  and  area.  The  hind  wing  has  a  series  of  sub¬ 
marginal  spots  which  varies  considerably,  and  the  hue  and 
intensity  of  colour  in  these  wings  is  also  very  variable. 

Of  the  Hairstreaks  we  have  two  which  are  met  with  in 
many  parts  of  the  county,  the  Purple  [Thecla  quevcus)  and  the 
White  Letter  ( Strymon  w-album)  and  two  which  are  apparently 
rare,  the  Brown  (Thecla  betulae)  and  the  Green  ( Callophrys 
rubi).  Betulae  is  seldom  seen  on  the  wing,  but  its  larvae  can 
be  beaten  from  blackthorn.  One  of  its  strongholds  has  long 
been  Newball  Wood.  W-album  is  again  another  butterfly 
which,  formerly  rare  in  the  county,  or  at  any  rate  very  local, 
has  spread  widely  and  increased  in  numbers.  It  is  to  be  found 
enjoying  the  nectar  of  the  blossoms  of  bramble,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  ragwort,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  elm,  its  food 
plant.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  perfect  specimens  without 
breeding  them  as  the  wings  so  soon  become  tattered.  Quevcus 
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has  a  habit  of  flying  high  around  oaks  and  ash  trees  and  set¬ 
tling  on  leaves  just  out  of  reach,  but  its  larvae  can  be  easily 
obt  ined  by  beating  the  branches  of  the  smaller  oak  trees 
upon  which  it  feeds.  It  is  widespread  in  the  county.  Rubi 
has  always  been  noted  for  its  rarity  in  Lincolnshire,  but  where 
it  occurs  it  is  usually  plentiful.  It  has  recently  been  found  in 
the  Sleaford  area. 

The  first  of  the  Blues  that  I  have  chosen  to  mention  is 
remarkable  in  not  being  blue  at  all.  It  is  the  Brown  Argus 
(Aricia  agcstis).  As  its  chief  food  plant,  the  rock  rose,  is 
not  common  in  this  county,  this  butterfly  is  almost  limited  to 
the  limestone  area  near  Ancaster,  where  it  occurs  in  company 
with  the  Chalk  Hill  Blue.  It  also  feeds  upon  Stork’s  Bill  and 
bas  occurred,  I  understand,  at  Doddington  on  a  sandy  area 
where,  I  believe,  that  plant  grows.  There  are  three  distinct 
forms  of  this  insect,  sarmatis ,  which  is  found  only  in  the  north 
of  England,  and  artaxerxes ,  a  local  form  occurring  in  Scotland, 
in  addition  to  the  typical  form. 

The  Common  Blue  (Polyonnnatus  icarus)  is  to  be  found 
where  the  Bird's  Foot  Trefoil  grows,  but  the  Chalk  Hill  Blue 
( Lysandra  coridon)  is  confined  to  one  small  area  near  Ancaster — 
on  the  limestone,  where  its  larva  feeds  on  the  horse-shoe 
vetch  ( Hippocrepis  ccmosa).  Volumes  might  be  written  on  the 
subject  of  variation  in  these  last  two  species,  so  I  will  content 
myself  merely  by  saying  that  the  Ancaster  specimens  of  coridon 
that  I  have  taken  have  all  conformed  to  type  and  that  the 
remarkable  series  of  varieties  taken  at  Royston  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire  apparently  foreboded  the  almost  complete  disappearance 
of  the  butterfly  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood. 

For  the  great  decrease  in  numbers  of  species  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  locality  the  following  reasons  have  been  suggested  :  (i) 
the  destruction  of  the  foodplant,  (ii)  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  its  parasites,  (iii)  disease.  Severe  weather  and  over-collect¬ 
ing  have  also  been  blamed,  but  these  have  probably  little  effect, 
if  any.  Where  woodlands  have  been  neglected  the  increase 
in  density  of  the  undergrowth  has  choked  or  hidden  the  food- 
plant :  for  instance,  the  violet  plants  have  suffered  in  this 
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manner  causing  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  some  Fritil- 
laries.  When  butterflies  have  appeared  in  profusion,  ichneu¬ 
mons  parasitic  upon  them  have  likewise  multiplied,  then  if 
the  number  of  butterflies  is  less  in  a  succeeding  year  the 
depredations  of  the  ichneumons  will  be  all  the  more  effective. 
Disease,  which  may  be  a  result  of  overcrowding,  is  very  pos¬ 
sibly  the  cause  of  unusual  aberrations,  whose  appearance  may 
foretell  a  great  diminution  in  numbers  or  the  extinction  of  the 
species.  In  addition,  insects  have  to  put  up  with  attacks  of 
many  other  enemies  such  as  birds,  spiders  and  beetles. 

Of  the  Skippers,  the  Grizzled  Skipper  ( Syrichitus  malvae ) 
and  the  Dingy  Skipper  (Erynnis  tages)  are  usually  plentiful 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  but  possibly  escape  notice 
owing  to  their  being  rather  inconspicuous.  Malvae ,  however, 
is  a  lovely  creature.  Both  species  have  a  habit  of  sitting  with 
their  wings  closed  upon  dead  flower  heads  and  stalks.  The 
Small  Skipper  ( Adopoea  sylvestris )  and  the  Large  Skipper 
( Ochlodes  venata)  are  generally  plentiful  and  well  known.  The 
last  of  the  Skippers,  the  Chequered  Skipper  ( Carterocephalus 
palannon—paniscus),  whose  larva  feeds  on  the  false  brome  grass 
(B vacliy podium  sylvaticum),  is  an  exceedingly  local  species,  being 
confined  to  a  few  localities  in  the  east  midland  counties  par¬ 
ticularly  Northamptonshire  and  Lincolnshire.  In  our  county 
this  charming  insect  is  limited  to  a  few  areas  of  woodland, 
where  it  appears  about  the  end  of  May.  It  is  on  the  wing  for 
only  a  short  time,  and  in  consequence  it  may  easily  be  missed. 
There  are  many  collectors  who  have  never  seen  it  on  the  wing. 
In  fact,  one  friend  of  mine  to  whom  I  was  able  to  introduce  it 
remarked  that  the  sight  of  its  golden  wings  glistening  in  the 
sunshine  was  one  that  he  had  never  hoped  to  see.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  clearings  and  rides  in  woods  where  wild  flowers  are 
plentiful,  and  it  is  very  fond  of  the  blossoms  of  the  Bugle 
(Ajnga  reptans).  It  flies  very  rapidly  and  likes  to  sit  on  the 
broad  blades  of  grass  with  its  wings  spread  to  the  sunshine. 
To  come  across  it  on  the  wing,  or  at  rest,  is  one  of  the  joys  of 
a  collector’s  life. 

This  has  not  been  intended  as  a  comprehensive  paper 
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upon  our  local  butterflies,  a  number  of  species  having  beeq 
omitted  altogether,  but  it  may  serve  to  some  extent  to  picture 
the  enormous  pleasure  I  have  derived,  and  continue  to  derive, 
from  a  study  of  them  and  their  habits.  You  will  have  re¬ 
marked  that  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  variation  in  many 
,of  the  species.  This  is  a  subject  that  deserves  much  study 
and  which  may  lead  to  a  greater  understanding  of  climatic 
and  other  effects  upon  our  insect  life. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  R  J.  Batters  for  the 
great  help  he  has  given  me  in  illustrating  this  paper.  I  need 
not  say  how  much  I  owe  to  him  for  the  fine  series  of  photo¬ 
graphic  slides  he  has  prepared  for  this  address. 

I  should  like  to  try''  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
honour  you  have  done  me  by  electing  me  as  your  President 
for  this  second  year.  These  have  been  two  years  of  keen 
pleasure  to  me,  which  has  been  added  to  by  the  unvarying 
kindness  and  assistance  I  have  at  all  times  received  from  my 
fellow  members,  and  particularly  from  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker. 

Now  I  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  our  new  President. 
Dr.  Raymond  Hull,  of  the  Midland  Agricultural  College,  an 
expert  mycologist,  is  one  in  whose  hands  the  work  of  the 
Union  will  prosper  and  will  maintain  the  high  standard  which 
has  always  characterized  it.  We  hope  that  his  period  of  office 
will  coincide  with  a  return  to  those  normal  conditions  in  which 
its  activities  can  be  developed  and  their  scope  duly  widened. 
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After  three  years  of  restricted  activity  owing  to  war  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  in  this,  the  fourth  year  of  the 
war,  an  extension  in  the  work  of  the  Union.  Not  only  have 
more  meetings  been  held  in  the  field,  but  the  usefulness  of  the 
L.N.U.  has  been  extended  by  experiments  and  progress  in 
several  directions.  Public  Lectures  have  been  arranged  in 
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order  to  stimulate  interest  in  natural  history  over  a  wider  field  ; 
a  Nature  Reserves  Investigation  Sub-Committee  has  been 
formed  to  study  the  problem  of  nature  conservation  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  in  the  immediate  and  post-war  period  ;  a  new  and  vigor¬ 
ous  Photographic  Section  has  been  started  and  the  Union  has 
co-operated  in  the  national  survey  of  woodpigeons.  Member¬ 
ship,  after  a  decline  over  three  years,  now  shows  a  considerable 
rise;  the  experiment  of  Junior  Membership  has  been  justified 
— more  juniors  have  been  elected  during  this  year  than  in  the 
year  of  its  inception.  On  the  financial  side,  in  spite  of  in¬ 
creased  expenditure  owing  to  extended  activities,  the  balance 
at  the  bank  is  greater  than  for  the  past  four  years. 

FIELD  MEETINGS. — Four  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  year.  The  average  attendance  was  30  members 
and  friends.  The  203rd  meeting  was  held  at  Stainton-le-Vale 
on  22nd  May.  The  President  (Mr  T.  H.  Court)  conducted 
the  party  along  the  High  Street  from  Bully  Hill  Top,  Tealby 
to  tbe  woods  at  Stainton-le-Vale.  Permission  to  visit  these 
woods  had  been,  given  by  Mr  T  G.  Holder.  After  visiting 
this  interesting  and  beautiful  wold  country,  the  party  was 
entertained  to  tea  at  Market  Rasen  by  the  President.  At  the 
meeting  following,  reports  were  presented  on  the  day’s  obser¬ 
vations.  The  204th  meeting  at  Spalding  on  rgth  June  was 
not  so  well  attended  owing  to  travelling  difficulties,  but  pro¬ 
vided  much  of  interest.  Cowbit  Wash  was  visited  under  the 
guidance  of  Miss  M.  K.  Thomas,  who  had  made  the  local 
arrangements  for  the  meeting.  Freshwater  biology  and  the 
aquatic  flora  of  the  Wash  were  the  main  attraction.  The 
members  had  tea  at  the  Spalding  High  School  where  (by  kind 
permission  of  the  Head  Mistress)  the  laboratory  and  micro¬ 
scopes  were  available  for  use.  At  the  meeting  following  the 
tea,  Miss  Thomas  gave  a  brief  account  of  some  ecological 
factors  operating  at  Cowbit  Wash.  The  205th  meeting  at 
Snarford  on  8th  July  was  a  mid-week  experiment.  The  meet¬ 
ing  commenced  at  4  p.m.  and  continued  into  the  evening. 
This  proved  a  well-attended  and  very  successful  meeting  after 
heavy  afternoon  rain.  The  flora  was  exceptionally  varied  ; 
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disused  brick-pits, 'woodlands  and  lanes  were  full  of  interest. 
Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  conducted  the  party.  The  206th  meeting 
at  Lincoln  on  t 6th  October  was  a  successful  and  well-attended 
fungus  foray,  held  in  collaboration  with  the  British  Mycolo- 
gical  Society.  The  open  ground,  ballast  pits  and  Hartsholme 
woodland  to  the  S.W.  of  the  City  provided  a  wide  variety  of 
fungi,  both  poisonous  and  edible.  The  members  had  the  help 
of  Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse  of  the  Lincoln  Training  College, 
who  represented  the  British  Mycological  Societv,  and  assisted 
in  the  determination  of  the  species  seen  A  separate  report  of 
this  meeting  is  published  [see  Botanical  Reports]  and  Sectional 
Officers’  Reports  include  references  to  notes  made  at  other 
meetings. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES. — The  first  lecture  was  delivered 
in  the  Lincoln  Technical  College  on  27th  March  by  Prof.  T.  A. 
Bennet-Clark,  Head  of  the  Dept,  of  Botany,  University 
College,  Nottingham.  His  subject  was  “  Plant  Movements  ” 
and  he  gave  a  fascinating  account  of  recent  work  on  growth 
hormones.  The  second  lecture  on  9th  October  at  the  Lincoln 
Technical  College,  was  given  by  Dr.  J.  Ramsbottom,  o  b.e., 
Keeper  of  Botany  at  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 
Dr.  Ramsbottom’s  subject — “Edible  Fungi” — was  chosen  to 
coincide  with  his  national  campaign  to  popularise  certain 
species  of  fungi  as  an  interesting  addition  to  war-time  diet. 
The  lectures  were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Both  lectures 
were  well  attended  by  visitors  but  the  support  of  members 
was  disappointing. 

NATURE  RESERVES  INVESTIGATION  SUB¬ 
COMMITTEE. —  At  the  request  of  the  central  Nature  Re¬ 
serves  Investigation  Committee,  your  Executive  Committee 
appointed  the  above  Sub-Committee  to  consider  the  problem 
of  nature  conservation  in  Lincolnshire.  The  Sub-Committee 
held  three  meetings  during  the  year  and  formulated  a  scheme 
for  the  County.  A  separate  report  on  the  work  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  is  printed  later. 

WOODPIGEON  INVESTIGATION.— The  Union  was 
asked  to  collaborate  in  the  national  survey  of  woodpigeons 
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organised  by  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology.  Mr.  J.  H. 
White  was  appointed  as  the  Union’s  recorder  for  the  scheme 
and  a  separate  summarised  report  is  presented  by  him. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SECTION.— The  work  of  this 
newly-constituted  Sectional  activity  has  been  enthusiastically 
taken  up.  Cameras  have  been  much  in  evidence  at  our  meet¬ 
ings  and  despite  shortage  of  materials  much  recording  has 
already  been  accomplished. 

MEMBERSHIP. — The  total  membership  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  24  on  last  year.  The  details  are  as  follows  : — 

Hon.  Life  Member  1 

Life  Members  6 

Ordinary  Members  186  1  210 

Junior  Members  17  ) 

One  Life  Member  (transferred  from  ordinary  membership), 

20  Ordinary  Members  and  14  Junior  Members  have  been 

elected  during  the  year  as  follows: — 

Life  Member  : 

Miss  E.  F.  Noel,  f.l.s.,  Louth  (transferred) 

Ordinary  Members  : 

Prof.  T.  A.  Bennet-Clark,  University  College,  Notting¬ 
ham 

Miss  V.  Bower,  175  Clee  Road,  Cleethorpes 
Miss  D.  A.  Bradley,  9  Minster  Yard,  Lincoln 
Mr.  W.  F  Brogden,  17  Lindum  Terrace,  Lincoln 
Mr.  R.  T.  Brown,  The  Nurseries,  Brocklesby  Park 
Mr.  E.  Clark,  390  Burton  Road,  Lincoln 
Mrs  T  H.  Court,  Oakleigh,  Market  Rasen,  Lincoln 
Miss  C.  Y.  Evans,  19  Clee  Crescent,  Grimsby 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Fowkes,  Coleby  Hall,  Lincoln 
Miss  B.  M.  Jones,  9  Windsor  Terrace,  Boston 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  E.  Ketteringham,  Harrowby  Hall, 
Grantham 

Miss  A.  G.  Macdougall,  De  Aston  School,  Market  Rasen 

Miss  G.  M.  Mellor,  168  Monks  Road,  Lincoln 

Miss  E.  Pepperdine,  25  Clarina  Street,  Lincoln 

Mrs.  R.  \V.  Powell,  32  Curie  Avenue,  Lincoln 

Mr.  A.  M.  Smith,  m  a.,  f.l  s.,  6  Redburn  Drive,  Shipley 

Mr.  S.  Smith,  Brocklesby  Park 

Mrs.  H.  E  Taylor,  School  House,  Haxey 

Miss  G,  M.  Waterhouse.  m.sc--  Training  College,  Lincoln 

M  iss  M.  A.  Wilkins,  Immin^ham  Senior  School 
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Junior  Members : 

M.  Allen,  The  Old  Rectory,  Scotton 

L.  K.  Bolderson,  Highclere,  Welton-by-Lincoln 

W.  L.  Cordeaux,  The  Moorings,  Grimsby  Road,  Louth 

C.  R.  Else,  57  Westfield  Road,  Barton-on-Humber 

G.  Fowlie,  Braemar,  Gainsborough  Road,  Market  Rasen 

N.  Garton,  3  Oakfield  Street,  Lincoln 

N.  Goodwin,  54  Burringham  Road,  Ashby 

M.  J.  Hubbard,  Clifton,  Cliffe  Closes  Road,  Scunthorpe 

J.  A.  Lill,  Royal  Oak  Inn,  Cawthorpe 

D  Shelton,  24  Horncastle  Road,  Louth 

D.  Spencer,  64  Mount  Pleasant  Avenue,  Louth 

O.  I.  Staniforth,  Wilsea,  Lea 

J.  C.  H.  Wright,  The  Peak,  Barrow-on-Humber 

I  regret  to  record  the  death  of  three  of  our  members 
during  the  year.  Mr.  J.  G.  Murray,  Organiser  of  Horticultural 
Education  for  Lindsey  County  Council,  died  in  February. 
Mr.  Murray  had  always  shown  a  great  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  L.N.U.  and  had  been  a  member  since  1931.  Mr.  H. 
Porter  of  Lincoln  who  died  in  October,  joined  recently  but 
had  regularly  attended  our  meetings.  We  have  also  lost  one 
of  our  recently-elected  Junior  Members,  R.  H.  S.  Knott  of 
Humberstone.  We  had  hoped  to  see  much  of  him  at  our 
meetings. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. — Tne  Annual  Meeting  was  held 
at  the  Lincoln  Technical  College  on  Saturday,  nth  December 
1543.  Dr.  Raymond  Hull  of  Hackthorn  was  elected  President 
for  T944.  Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  m.sc..  was  appointed  Myco- 
logical  Secretary,  The  President  (Mr.  T.  H.  Court)  delivered 
his  Presidential  Address  on  “Some  Lincolnshire  Butterflies”; 
the  address  was  illustrated  by  slides  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Batters  from  the  President’s  collection  of  butterflies.  In  open¬ 
ing  his  address  Mr.  Court  said  : 

“The  report  you  have  heard  from  Mr.  Baker  ‘hows  that 
the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists  Union  has  not  only  main¬ 
tained  its  position,  but  is  improving  it.  Financially  we 
are  holding  our  own,  but  if  we  are  to  find  it  possible  to 
continue  and  increase  the  number  of  papers  read  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors  we  shall  have  to  increase  our  income. 
The  most  natural  way  of  doing  this  is  by  adding  to  our 
membership.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  a  great  many  people 
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in  the  county  who  would  be  willing  to  identify  themse'ves 
with  our  aims  and  only  need  an  invitation  to  become  active 
members.  This  interest  and  collaboration  can  best  be  ob¬ 
tained  bv  our  own  efforts,  and  I  hope  that  every  member 
will  make  a  resolution  to  introduce  at  least  one  new  mem¬ 
ber  during  the  coming  year.  The  attendance  of  members 
at  the  lectures  referred  to  has  been  iather  disappointing, 
but  we  hope  for  better  things  in  the  future.  The  Field 
Meetings  are  remarkably  well  attended,  and  in  this  respect 
I  was  struck  by  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  Fungus 
Foray,  but  indoor  meetings  seem  less  popular,  though  those 
we  have  had  so  far  have  been  intensely  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  I  look  forward,  after  this  War,  to  an  era  when 
the  L.N.U.  will  become  an  even  more  alive  association, 
when  members  will  meet  often  for  friendly  discussion,  when 
papers  and  excursions  will  take  place  every  month  or  more 
frequently.  Why  should  there  not  be  regular  fortnightly 
meetings  during  the  winter  months  to  supplement  the  field 
meetings  of  the  summer-time? 

We  have  heard  in  the  Secretary's  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Nature  Reserves  Sub-Committee.  Progress  is  being 
made  in  that  respect,  and  the  interest  and  knowledge  of 
members  can  considerably  help  to  develop  it. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  Sectional  Officers  for 
their  reports  so  ably  presented.  I  should  like  to  see  an 
addition  to  these  excellent  accounts  in  the  form  of  a  much 
larger  display  of  specimens,  slides,  drawings,  etc.,  at  all 
meetings.  Such  exhibitions  need  not  represent  rarities 
alone — all  kinds  of  natural  history  objects  would  be  of  in¬ 
terest  and  would  help  to  widen  our  knowledge. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  is 
about  to  leave  the  district.  He  has  accepted  a  position  of 
responsibility  in  Ramsey  in  Huntingdonshire  Mr.  Kirk 
has  identified  himself  by  his  energy  and  his  industry  very 
much  with  our  Union.  His  entomological  portfolio  had 
become  an  established  institution  and  his  kindly  interest 
and  assistance  have  been  appreciated  by  all.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  he  will  continue  in  charge  of  our  Entomo¬ 
logical  Section  and  particularly  to  welcome  him  as  our 
President  elect.  We  hope  that  he  will  soon  be  restored  to 
that  state  of  health  which  will  enable  him  to  enjoy  the 
many  entomological  and  botanical  attractions  of  his  future 
home  ”. 

May  I  conclude  my  report  by  recording  my  thanks  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  Union,  to  all  who  have  in  any  way  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  year’s  work.  To  the  President, 
in  particular,  we  are  grateful  for  wise  leadership,  helpful  sug- 
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gestions  and  much  hard  work  in  various  directions ;  to  those 
who  have  helped  in  arranging  the  meetings  and  to  Dr.  E.  R. 
Walter,  Principal  of  the  Lincoln  Technical  College,  for  allow¬ 
ing  us  the  use  of  the  lecture  room  and  for  his  ready  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  all  our  activities,  we  are  grateful. 


jSectional  Officers'  Reports. 

BOTANY. 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Stainton-le-Vale.  The  woods 
on  the  slopes  of  the  valleys,  east  of  the  High  Street,  above 
Walesby,  lost  nearly  all  their  big  trees  some  years  ago  and 
the  saplings  which  have  grown  up,  have  a  ragged  look.  The 
broad  grass  rides  were  hedged  with  hawthorn,  which  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  campion  and  other  flowers  from  spreading  into  the 
open,  as  one  finds  at  Claxby  Wood  on  similar  soil.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  there  is  nothing  like  the  abundance  of  flowers. 
Nelson’s  Ship  or  Victory  Plantation  (where  we  left  our  bicy¬ 
cles)  was  originally  planted  systematically  in  the  shape  of 
H.M.S.  Victory,  with  special  trees  for  masts,  etc.,  and  Labur¬ 
nums  round  the  outside  for  lights.  It  is  now  so  overgrown  that 
it  was  unrecognisable  except  for  the  clearing  round  it.  No 
unusual  records  were  made. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  at  Cowbit  Wash.  Miss 
Thomas,  who  led  the  party,  sent  me  a  full  list  of  92  plants 
found.  Owing  to  the  rather  scanty  number  of  records  made 
previously,  33  were  District  Records. 

Snarford  Bridge  was  the  starting  point  for  the  July  meet¬ 
ing  but  the  ground  covered  was  in  tbe  parishes  of  Welton  and 
Dunholme  on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge.  Two  old  clay  pits 
and  a  woody  thicket  were  full  of  interesting  finds.  The  fine 
masses  of  Restharrow  (Ononis  spinosa),  Zigzag  Clover  (Tri¬ 
folium  medium)  and  Creeping  Jenny  ( Lysimachia  Nummularia) 
were  worth  all  the  discomfort  of  the  wet  grass.  Less  usual 
plants  included  Yellow  Wort  ( Blackstonia  perfoliata ),  Bristly 
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Oxtongue  ( Helminthia  echioides),  Corn  Gromwell  ( Lithospermum 
aivense),  Common  and  Parsley  Water  Dropwort  ( CEnanthe 
ftstulosa  and  Lachenalii ),  Spotted  Orchis  (0.  maculata ),  Purple 
Willow  ( Salix  purpurea ),  Brook  weed  ( Samolus  Valerandi)  and 
Saw-wort  ( Serratula  tinctoria).  The  great  find  of  the  day  was 
Broad-leaved  Spurge  ( Euphorbia  platyphyllos)  in  a  field  behind 
one  of  the  old  brickpits.  We  were  glad  to  welcome  Dr. 
Roger  Butcher  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood  organising  the 
collection  of  Medicinal  Herbs. 

At  the  Fungus  Foray  at  Hartsholme,  I  was  pleased  to 
find  io  District  records.  There  was  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
Polypody  fern  on  the  boathouse  roof  beside  the  lake,  but  the 
rest  of  the  plants  were  found  in  the  first  ballast  pit,  where 
several  things  were  still  in  blossom. 

New  District  h’ecords  for  1943  include — 


Clmopodium  vulgave 

H 

S.  A.  Cox 

Euphorbia  platyphyllos 

6 

Miss  M.  E.  Gibbons 

Hyoscyamus  mger 

H 

S.  A.  Cox 

Hypericum  pule  hr  um 

6 

Miss  J.  Gibbons 

Lithospermum  officinalis 

H 

S.  A.  Cox 

Peplis  port ul a 

1 3 

L.N.U. 

PI  ant  ago  Coronopus 

13 

L.N.U. 

Ranunculus  Drouetii 

a 

L.N.U. 

Senecio  viscosus 

J3 

L.N  U. 

Solanum  nigrum 

18 

Miss  M.  K.  Thomas 

Iragopogon  porr  if  alius 

18 

Miss  M.  K.  Thomas 

FUNGUS  FORAY, 

NEAR 

LINCOLN, 

16  October,  1943. 

Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  m.sc. 

The  party  made  the  first  pause  at  the  old  gravel  pits 
attracted  by  bright  orange  touches  among  the  green  moss  on 
the  banks.  They  were  orange  elf  cups  ( Peziza  aurantia  Oed.), 
an  edible  species.  Later  on  a  more  yellowish  variety  was 
found.  Activity  among  the  bushes  which  had  overgrown 
the  pits  soon  brought  to  light  edible  puff-balls  ( Lyco - 
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perdon  gemmatum  Batsch.),  bolets  ( Boletus  vevsipellis  Fr.,  edible), 
a  large  chocolate-coloured  elf-cup  ( Peziza  cochleata  Bull.)  and 
at  the  base  of  a  fence  post, -an  ink-cap  ( Coprinus  atramentarius 
Fr.,  edible). 

It  was  difficult  to  drag  the  searchers  away  from  this  happy 
hunting  ground,  but  eventually  a  move  was  made  to  a  copse 
beyond  the  railway.  Here,  handfuls  of  fungi  were  soon 
brought  for  identification,  the  most  interesting  being  those 
containing  milky  juice,  Lactarius  t>rminosus  Fr.,  a  pink  form 
with  a  very  hairy  inturned  edge  when  young  and  L.  quietus  Fr. 
a  rich  brown  species. 

Beyond  the  wood  was  an  open  area  where  trees  had  been 
cut  down  recently.  Here  and  there,  conspicuously  prominent 
on  the  bare  ground,  were  the  white  heads  of  the  stinkhorn 
( Phallus  impudicus  Pers.,  edible)  and  feeding  on  the  sticky  juice 
exuding  from  the  head  were  bluebottles  which  presumably 
thus  disperse  the  spores  On  the  cut  stumps  were  tufts  of 
bright  orange  fairy-clubs  ( Caloceva  viscosa  Fr.)  and  the  sulphur- 
tuft  fungus  ( Hyplioloma  epixanthum  Quel.).  The  open  birch- 
wood,  not  yet  cut  down,  yielded  the  most  exciting  finds  of  the 
day,  crimson  fly-agarics  ( Amanita  muscaria  Pers.,  very  poison¬ 
ous)  in  profusion;  a  near  relative  (A .  rubescens  Pers.,  edible) 
called  the  “  blusher  ”  owing  to  its  capacity  for  turning  pink 
when  bruised  or  cut;  more  bolets,  some  very  large  [Boletus 
badius  Fr.)  and  tiny  mycenas  (Mycena  poly  gramma  Quel.,  edible) 
nestling  in  the  grass. 

After  coming  out  on  to  the  Dod  lington  road  we  turned 
into  the  grounds  of  Hartsholme  Hall.  There,  among  the  rhodo¬ 
dendron  stumps,  was  another  fairy  club,  pale  lemon  in  colour 
and  unbranched  ( Clavaria  inaequalis  Mull  ),  another  bolet  and 
most  striking  of  all,  the  verdigris  fungus  ( Stropharia  aeruginosa 
Quel.). 

Along  the  banks  of  the  stream  and  lake  very  little  was 
ound  except  a  small  frail  ink-cap  and  the  tender  cup  ( Galera 
tenera  Quel.),  but  in  the  woods  near  the  house  there  were  more 
exciting  finds — the  penny  bun  fungus  ( Boletus  edulis  Bull., 
edible),  the  oyster,  a  beautiful  blue-grey  shelf  fungus  ( Pleurotus 
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ostreatus  Quel.,  edible),  the  “blusher”  again,  a  pale  yellow 
amanita  (A.mappa  Quel.,  poisonous),  and  three  russulas  ( R . 
ochroleuca  Fr.,  R.  punctata  Gill.,  and  R.  cyanoxantha  Fr.,  all 
edible)  and  a  bolet  which  changed  strikingly  from  yellow  to 
Prussian  blue  when  cut  or  bruised  ( B .  erythropus  Quel).  On 
the  uncared  for  lawns  the  bright  colours  of  the  scarlet  hood 
(Fdygvophorus  coccineus  Fr.,  edible),  the  green  and  yellow  Parro- 
quet  (H.  psittacinus  Fr.,  edible),  and  a  white  one  forming  a 
fairy  ring,  made  an  attractive  patch. 

The  foray  finished  as  iubegan  amid  a  sea  of  orange  elf 
cups  on  a  mossy  bank.  The  largest  was  a  perfect  specimen 
nearly  four  inches  across.  Indoors,  a  cloud  of  white  spores 
was  dispersed  every  time  a  puff  of  air  caught  it. 

Other  fungi  found  not  mentioned  above  were: 

Peziza  luteonitcns  B.  and  Br. — 'another  yellow  elf  cup  ;  Coryne 
sarcoides  Tub;  K ectvia  cinnabarina  (Tode)  Fr. — Coral  Spot; 
Steveum  puvpuveum  Pers. — -The  Silver-leaf  fungus  ;  Dacryomyces 
deliquescens  Duby,  an  orange-spot,  common  on  dead  wood  ; 
Lycoperdon  echinatum  Pers. — Hedgehog  puff  ball  ;  Lycoperdon 
pyriforme  Schaeff.-;  Scleroderma  vulgar  t  Hornem  — Common 
.Earth-ball;  Hygrophorus  niv  us  Fr. ;  Cortinxnus  cinmmomeus 
Fr.  and  the  only  Myximycete  found  Avcyria  denudata ,  Wett. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

F.  L.  Kirk,  b.sc. 

In  spite  of  restricted  opportunities  a  fair  number  of  records 
have  been  received  this  season. 

Early  notice  of  the  Red  Admiral  (P.  atalanta)  is  useful, 
since  it  may  throw  light  on  the  problem  of  its  possible  hiber¬ 
nation  in  this  county.  Mr.  R.  j.  Batters  recorded  a  fresh 
specimen  of  this  insect  near  Louth  on  May  16th  and  another 
at  Doddington  Wood  on  May  19th,  whilst  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker 
saw  one  at  Stainton-le-Vale  three  days  later  in  rather  faded 
condition.  Mr.  T.  H.  Court  noted  that  the  Red  Admiral  was 
absent  from  the  Market  Rasen  district  after  mid-September. 

The  small  colony  of  the  Greasy  Fritillary  (E.  aurinea)  re¬ 
corded  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Taylor  at  Skellingthorpe  is  increasing  in 
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numbers.  Larvae  of  this  species  were  seen  on  nth  April; 
on  gth  May  they  commenced  to  pupate  and  on  28th  May  the 
first  imago  emerged. 

As  usual,  Mr.  A.  Chambers  of  Grantham  sent  me  a  useful 
list  from  which  I  quote: — Hurn  Wood.  May  20th.  2  Com¬ 

mas  (P.  c-album)  and  2  Pearl-bordered  F ritillaries  (A.  euphro- 
syne).  May  27th.  3  Commas  and  3  Pearl-bordered  Fritillaries. 
Mareham  Lane.  July  15th.  Many  Dark  Green  Fritillaries 
(A.  aglaia)  slightly  worn.  (I  hope  members  will  keep  an  eye 
on  this  district,  for  extensive  draining  and  ploughing  up  is  in 
progress  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  effects  on  the 
insects  there).  Ancaster.  On  July  29th,  Chalk  hill  Blues 
{L.  cor y don)  were  plentiful,  the  females  in  good  condition. 
Hurn  Wood.  August  3rd.  Brown  Argus  ( L .  agestis )  and 
Painted  Lady  ( P.  cardui )  together  with  numerous  Peacocks 
( V .  io). 

Mr.  E.  E.  Steele  sent  word  that  Painted  Ladies  (P.  cardui ) 
were  abundant  in  the  Fiskerton  district  this  year  and  he  found 
the  Comma  there  for  the  first  time.  On  July  31st  he  photo¬ 
graphed  a  Clouded  Yellow  (C.  edusa)  in  a  clover  held. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Court  sent  a  goodly  list  from  Market  Rasen 
early  in  June.  Among  the  dozen  species  of  buttei  flies  were 
both  the  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary  (A.  euphrosyne)  and  the 
Small  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary  (A.  selene),  Comma  (P.  c-album) 
and  Painted  Lady  (P.  cardui ).  During  the  season  he  again 
saw  the  Greasy  Fritillary  (E.  aurinea)  so  that  we  can  hope  it  is 
re-established  there.  The  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary  [A.  cu- 
phrosyne )  has  been  scarcer  than  usual.  The  Large  Skipper 
( H .  sylvanus ),  Small  Skipper  ( H .  thaumas ),  Dingy  Skipper  (P. 
tages)  and  Grizzled  Skipper  (5.  tnalvae)  have  been  abundant 
and  the  Comma  (P  e-alburn)  fairly  plentiful. 

Mr.  C.  Else  of  Barton-on-Humber,  recorded  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Wall  Butterfly  (S.  megaera)  ;  he  saw  a  female 
Comma  (P.  c-album )  on  September  14th  and,  a  most  interesting 
record,  the  Chequered  Skipper  (C.  palatmon)  at  Ferriby  Cliff. 

The  records  of  moths  have  been  so  numerous  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  selection.  I  trust  members 
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realise  that  their  reports  are  useful  for  the  County  Records 
even  if  it  is  impossible  to  include  them  all  in  this  short  report. 
Among  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  A.  Chambers,  the  Small  Ele¬ 
phant  Hawk  (C.  porcellns)  was  taken  by  Canon  H.  E.  Stancliffe 
at  Belton  ;  this  species  is  scarcer  than  the  Elephant  Hawk 
(C.  elpenov)  of  which  many  specimens  have  been  recorded, 
showing  its  widespread  distribution  in  Lincolnshire.  The 
Lappet  Moth  (G.  quevci folia)  was  bred  from  a  larva  taken  at 
Lincoln. 

Mr.  C.  Else  sent  me  a  list  of  50  species  of  moths  from 
the  Barton-on-H umber  district.  Two  specimens  of  the  Con¬ 
volvulus  Hawk  Moth  (S.  convolvuli )  were  included  ;  a  large 
number  of  Currant  Clearwings  (S.  tipuliformis)  which  had 
seriously  damaged  his  currant  bushes;  the  Mullein  Moth  itself 
(C.  veibasci )  which  is  usually  o'  served  as  a  larva  ;  the  Scal¬ 
loped  Hazel  (0  bident  at  a )  which  was  abundant  and  the  Canary 
Shouldered  Thorn  (E.  alniaria ).  A  cat  was  seen  playing  with 
an  Eyed  Hawk  Moth  { S .  ocellatus).  On  October  3rd  he  saw  a 
Humming  Bird  Hawk  Moth  (M.  stellatarum)  settle  onTcbacco 
flowers;  it  usually  feeds  on  the  wing. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Court  found  the  Narrow -Bordered  Bee  Hawk 
(H.  litytis )  feeding  on  Aubretia  in  late  May  and  another  at 
Market  Rasen  on  July  31st,  a  good  record  He  also  men¬ 
tioned  the  Wood  Tiger  (A  .  plantaginis),  the  Forester  (/.  statices) 
and  the  Argent  and  Sable  [M.  hastata). 

Among  Mr  T.  C.  Taylor’s  list  for  the  Lincoln  area  are: 
Ruby  Tiger  ( P .  fuliginosa )  ;  Leopard  Moth  (Z  pyrina) ;  Short- 
cloaked  Moth  (A.  cucullatella) ;  Currant  Clearwing  [S.  tipuli- 
fonnis) ;  Broad-bordered  Bee-Hawk  [H .  fuciformis)  ;  Buff  Arches 
(H .  derasa)  and  Bordered  Beauty  (E.  rcpandaria). 

My  own  records  are  rather  scanty.  On  February  26th  a 
male  Early  Moth  (H .  rupicapraria )  was  taken  at  Donington 
and  3  Holly  Blues  (L.  argiolus)  were  seen  in  mid-April.  Lime 
Hawks  (S.  tiliac )  have  been  noted  as  well  as  Poplar  Hawks 
(S.  Populi)  and  Eyed  Hawks  (.S\  ocellatus).  I  was  able  to  com¬ 
plete  an  experiment  started  and  reported  last  year.  Ectopar¬ 
asites  were  removed  from  a  Puss  Moth  caterpillar  (D.  vinula ) 
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'  in  1942  and  on  May  15th  this  year  a  perfect  male  emerged. 
This  may  be  the  first  time  this  has  happened. 

Really  interesting  records  from  Donington,  considering  it 
is  in  the  cultivated  Fen,  were  a  Clouded  Yellow  (C.  edusa )  on 
August  31st,  a  battered  Silver  Washed  Fritillary  (A.  paphia) 
on  July  31st  and,  most  surprising,  a  fresh  Marbled  White 
Butterfly  ( M .  galatea).  I  suspect  that  this  last  had  been  driven 
from  its  usual  haunts  by  the  ploughing-up  campaign. 

It  was  found  that  Red  Hot  Pokers  (. Kniphofia )  were 
most  attractive  to  moths  at  night  in  my  garden. 

A  fully-grown  Privet  Hawk  caterpillar  (S  ligustri )  was 
found  at  Donington.  It  seems  to  be  rare  in  Lincolnshire. 

Other  records  for  the  season  include  many  beetle  larvae 
(C.  phellandrii )  feeding  in  the  stems  of  the  water  plant  of  that 
name  and  found  at  Cowbit  Wash.  Mr.  Court  noticed  Dragon¬ 
flies  pairing  as  late  as  October  16th. 

I  must  close  this  report  by  expressing  my  thanks  to  the 
members  for  all  their  kindness  during  the  time  I  have  been  a 
Sectional  Officer.  I  can  only  hope  that  I  find  such  good 
friends  in  the  new  district  to  which  I  am  going. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY  OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE  DURING  1  943. 

A.  Roebuck,  n.d.a.,  f.r.e  s. 

These  notes  deal  with  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
pests  which  have  been  recorded  during  the  year.  Of  those 
which  feed  on  almost  any  crop  wireworms  as  usual  caused 
damage.  In  Lincolnshire  the  pests  are  almost  entirely  the 
three  common  species  of  the  genus  Agriotes.  In  September 
1942  Crane  Flies  were  very  abundant  in  some  localities  and 
absent  in  others.  During  the  season  therefore  damage  from 
leatherjackets  was  local.  The  chief  pests  were  Tipul-a  paludota 
and  Tip  til  a  olevcicta.  Slugs  were  not  usually  harmful.  The 
worst  damage  on  farms  is  to  the  young  wheat  during  the 
winter.  One  field  was  ruined  near  Grantham  by  the  slugs 
destroying  the  softened  grain  before  it  could  germinate. 
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Millepedes  continue  to  do  damage  to  a  variety  of  crops  They 
are  difficult  to  control.  The  species  most  harmful  this  season 
were  Blanjulus  guttulatus  and  Polydesmus  comp  l  an  at  us.  Earwigs 
continue  to  do  a  lot  of  damage  to  a  variety  of  crops,  feeding 
on  and  shredding  the  leaves.  Kidney  beans  and  mangolds 
suffered  much  round  Lincoln. 

Cereals  and  Grasses. 

Frit  Fly  (Oscinella  frit)  caused  considerable  damage  to  both 
wheat  and  oat  crops.  In  the  latter  crop  they  caused  further 
damage  by  attacking  the  developing  grains.  Wheat  Bulb  Fly 
[Leptohylemyia  coarctata)  and  Gout  Fly  of  Barley  ( Chlorops  taeni- 
opus)  were  not  very  harmful,  although  wheat  bulb  fly  appears 
to  be  building  up  a  high  population.  The  larvae  of  the  Swift 
Moth  ( Hepialus  humuli)  virtually  destroyed  a  field  of  wheat  in 
Kesteven.  The  Oat  Beetle  (Lema  melanopa)  and  the  Leaf  Miner 
(Domomyza  ambigua)  were  very  abundant  eating  the  green 
tissues  of  all  the  cereals  making  the  crops  look  blanched.  The 
Midge  ( Sitodiplosis  mosellana)  and  the  Thrips  (LimoUvips  cereal'- 
ium )  caused  extensive  damage  by  sucking  the  developing  wheat 
grains.  The  Aphis  Myzus  fesiucae  was  abundant  on  various 
grasses. 

Pulse  Crops. 

No  eggs  of  Aphis  fabae  were  found  on  Euonymus  bushes 
during  the  autumn  of  1942.  As  a  result  no  outbreaks  of  Black 
Aphis  occurred  on  beans  nor  on  beet  and  mangolds.  The  Pea 
Moth  ( C-ydia  nigvicana )  did  damage  to  all  but  the  early  crops  of 
peas.  Sitona  lineitus  larvae  fed  on  the  roots  of  clover  during 
the  winter  and  the  weevils  caused  damage  later  to  beans,  peas 
and  tares.  The  Pea  Midge  (Kahothrips  pisivorus)  was  more 
abundant  than  usual  especially  in  the  north  of  the  county. 
The  an  thorny  id  fly  Delia  cilicnira  caused  much  damage  to 
Dutch  Beans  grown  on  a  field  scale  in  the  north  of  the  county. 

Potatoes 

The  root  eelworm  Heterodera  rostochiensis  ( schachtii )  is  the 
most  serious  pest  on  this  crop  and  it  still  continues  to  extend, 
The  stem  eelworm  Anguillulina  dipsaci  caused  damage  to  the 
tubers  in  places,  especially  in  the  south  of  the  county.  The 
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caterpillars  of  the  moth  Hydvoeeia  micacea  were  widespread 
boring  into  the  bases  of  the  stems.  There  were  also  many 
Death’s  Head  Hawk  Moth  ( Acherontia  atropos )  larvae  scattered 
about  the  county.  The  hemipterous  Lygus  pabttlinus ,  Calocoris 
norvegieus  and  Eupteryx  auratus  were  widespread  and  abundant 
feeding  on  the  leaves. 

We  have  an  aphis  trap  to  catch  aphids  flighting  over  the 
potatoes  near  Lincoln.  Of  357  aphids  caught  42  species  were 
represented.  The  predominant  potato  aphis  throughout  the 
county  was  Myzus  perstkae.  This  was  absent  last  year,  but  this 
season  occurred  on  a  wide  range  of  crops.  Aphis  rhamni ,  which 
was  the  predominant  potato  aphis  in  1942,  was  absent. 

Root  Crops. 

Flea  Beetles  (Pkyllotreta  spp  )  caused  much  damage  to  the 
first  sowings  of  brassicas.  50%  of  the  first  sowings  of  mustard 
were  lost  in  west  Kesteven.  Large  White  Butterflies  ( Pieris 
hvassicae )  were  extremely  abundant  and  destructive  every¬ 
where.  Field  crops  were  defoliated.  Fortnnatel}'  the  last 
brood  was  very  heavily  parasitized  by  ApantcUs  glomevatus. 
The  seed  crops  of  swedes  and  turnips  were  attacked  more 
than  usual  by  Ceutorrhynchus  pi  euro  stigma.  The  Mealy  Aphis 
(Bvevicoryne  brassicae )  laid  few  eggs  last  winter  and  there  were 
only  slight  local  outbreaks.  Sugar  beet  and  mangolds  suffered 
extensively  from  strangles.  The  plants  become  constricted 
at  ground  level  and  later  the  top  breaks  off.  Wireworms,  cut¬ 
worms  ( Agvotis  sp.),  springtails  (Bonvletiella  hortensis )  and  cara- 
bid  larvae  may  cause  this  trouble.  The  Flea  Beetle  (Chaeto- 
cnema  concinna)  and  the  Pigmy  Mangold  Beetle  (Atomaria  linearis) 
were  locally  troublesome.  The  Carrion  Beetle  f Blitophaga 
opaca )  caused  damage  in  many  places.  This  has  become  much 
more  abundant  in  the  county  in  recent  years.  The  Mangold 
Fly  ( Pegomyia  betae)  laid  eggs  extensively  in  May.  The  second 
and  third  broods  were  heavily  parasitized.  The  Green  Aphis 
(Myzus  persicae)  was  widespread  on  the  crops  as  well  as  those 
grown  for  seed.  Black  Aphis  (A.  fabae)  was  virtually  absent. 

Vegetables 

Carrot  Fly  ( Psila  rosae)  did  little  damage  to  the  main  field 
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crops  but  it  was  troublesome  in  gardens  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme.  The  Aphids  Oavariella  capreae  and  Anuraphis  tulipat 
occurred  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  on  the  carrots.  Celery  Fly 
( Acidia  heraclti)  caused  damage  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  to  field 
crops. 

The  Stem  Eel  worm  ( Anguilhdina  dipsaci)  caused  much 
damage  to  onions  all  over  the  county.  Recent  work  has 
shown  that  this  is  apparently  transmitted  by  the  seed.  The 
Root  Knot  Eelworm  ( Heterodera  marioni )  attacked  tomatoes  in 
the  Bourne  area.  The  Root  Eelworm  ( Heterodera  rostochiensis) 
has  unfortunately  appeared  attacking  tomatoes  in  glasshouses 
in  the  county.  The  Flea  Beetle  ( Psylliodes  affinis)  riddled 
leaves  of  outdoor  tomatoes  at  Lincoln. 

Fruit  and  other  Trees. 

The  Poplar  Hawk  Moth  ( Smerinthus  populi)  defoliated 
young  poplars  near  Lincoln.  The  Clearwing  ( Algeria  tipuli- 
formis)  killed  the  shoots  of  black  currants  at  Lincoln.  The 
Plum  Fruit  Moth  ( Laspeyresia  funebrana)  destroyed  the  fruits 
near  Spalding.  The  Aphis  Pemphigus  bursarius  caused  galls 
on  poplars  at  Lincoln  and  fed  on  lettuces  also.  The  Twig 
Cutter  Beetle  ( Rhynchites  caeruleus)  caused  some  damage  on 
apples  in  the  north  of  the  county.  Several  red  spiders  were 
abundant,  Bryobia  praetiosa  on  gooseberries,  Oligonychus  ulmi  on 
apple  trees  and  Tetranychus  telarius  in  glasshouse  crops.  The 
Sawfly  Emphytus  carpini  defoliated  geraniums  in  the  late 
summer. 

Miscellaneous. 

An  unusual  fly  Spimphora  bevgenstammi  appeared  in  a  milk 
bottle.  There  were  cases  also  of  the  more  usual  fly  in  milk 
bottles  Drosophila  funebris.  The  beetles  Niptus  hololeucus  and 
Trigonogenius  globulus  occurred  damaging  iayon  fabrics.  There 
was  an  extensive  migration  of  the  beetle  Silvanus  surinamensis 
into  a  house  from  the  food  stores  in  the  farm  buildings.  Tene- 
brio  molitov,  Galandra  granaria  and  Sitodrepa  paniceum  were  also 
abundant  in  granaries. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Royal  Entomological  Society, 
some  termites  were  exhibited.  They  were  of  the  species 
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Nasutitermes  costalis  which  occurs  in  Central  America.  They 
were  from  an  inn  in  Spalding,  having  arrived  in  packing  which 
came  from  Martinique. 


GEOLOGY. 

GLACIALLY  TRANSPORTED  INFERIOR  OOLITE 

AT  HOUGHAM. 

By  P.  E.  Kent,  ph.D,,  f.g.s. 

South-west  of  the  “  peninsula  ”  of  Inferior  Oolite  which 
projects  westwards  north  of  Melton  Mowbray  is  a  series  of 
“  islands  ”  or  “  rafts  ”  of  Lincolnshire  Limestone  resting  on 
boulder  clay,  which  were  detached  from  the  main  outcrop  and 
transported  by  ice  moving  from  the  north-east  at  the  time  of 
the  glaciation. 

An  example  of  a  similar  feature  has  been  observed  lately 
north  of  Grantham,  in  an  old  pit  half  a  mile  east  of  Hougham 
station.  This  showed  Boulder  Clay  consisting  of  a  series  of 
horizontal  or  gently  dipping  beds  of  Inferior  Oolite,  inter¬ 
leaved  with  glacial  clay.  One  of  the  smaller  masses,  five  feet 
long,  was  of  soft  weathered  Northampton  Ironstone  and  others 
were  of  shelly  Great  Ponton  Beds,  but  the  large  masses  were 
of  ground-up  chalky  argillaceous  limestone  belonging  to  the 
Cementstones.  In  the  part  of  the  section  visible,  Lincolnshire 
Limestone  was  thus  the  predominant  rock,  and  was  present  in 
such  quantity  that  it  could  have  been  mistaken  for  a  down- 
faulted  block  if  it  had  been  differently  exposed. 

Lias  debris  proved  to  be  very  rare,  for  two  Gryphea  frag¬ 
ments  only  were  found  in  the  clays,  and  these  might  equally 
well  have  been  derived  from  Oxford  Clay.  The  section  pro¬ 
vided  evidence  that  the  local  direction  of  ice  movement  was 
from  the  north-east  or  east,  and  the  most  reasonable  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  occurrence  is  that  the  masses  became  frozen  into 
the  sole  of  a  moving  ice  mass,  so  that  they  were  transported 
as  more  or  less  rigid  entities  in  spite  of  their  weathered  nature, 
and  were  finally  deposited  with  normal  glacial  clay. 

The  southward  transport  of  masses  of  rock  (such  as  the 
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Marlstone  erratics  found  south  of  Grantham)  and  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  the  low  ground  on  either  side  of  the  Lincoln  Cliff  have 
long  been  recognized  as  showing  that  the  main  movement  of 
ice  in  Lincolnshire  was  from  north  to  south.  The  occurrence 
of  the  transported  masses  of  Inferior  Oolite  limestone,  together 
with  the  presence  of  Cretaceous  material  from  East  Lincoln¬ 
shire  in  the  drift  at  Waltham  (Leicestershire)  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  marginal  drainage  channels  on  the  edge  of  the  re¬ 
treating  ice  sheets,  shows  that  there  has  also  been  a  phase  of 
movement  from  the  north-east,  probably  during  the  later  stages 
of  the  main  glaciation. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

S.  A.  Cox. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  discovery  of  the  year  is  that  the 
Nuthatch  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
county.  Miss  M.  E.  Gibbons  recorded  it  in  1929,  1930  and  1933 
at  Irnham,  near  Grantham,  but  since  that  date  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  has  been  no  reliable  information  as  to  its  pre¬ 
sence,  until  August  2nd  this  year,  when  Miss  M.  E.  Baines 
watched  one  in  a  laburnum  at  Fulbeck.  She  again  saw  the 
Nuthatch  on  September  30th,  and  later  ascertained  that  it  had 
been  observed  several  times  during  the  summer  by  a  girl  at 
Fulbeck  school. 

Scarcely  less  interesting  is  the  fact  that  on  August  13th 
Miss  Gibbons  saw  a  strange  bird  perching  on  the  top  of  an 
acacia  in  Holton  Park,  and  realised  that  the  Red-backed 
Shrike  had  paid  a  belated  visit  to  its  former  haunts.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later  it  was  gone,  but  the  prominent  eye-stripe  and  long 
tail  were  unmistakeable.  Another  Red-backed  Shrike,  appar¬ 
ently  on  migration,  was  seen  at  Ingoldmells  Point  by  Mr.  J,  C. 
Farmer  on  September  12th, 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Long-eared  Owl  nested  annually  in 
the  wold  woodlands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  County,  but 
since  the  early  thirties  it  has  become  increasingly  scarce.  It 
was,  therefore,  all  the  more  pleasing  when,  on  May  2nd,  I 
disturbed  one  from  an  old  magpie’s  nest  at  Cranwell.  Inside 
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the  nest  were  two  large  owlets,  with  flaming  yellow  eyes  and 
black  pupils,  and,  although  the  nest  was  actually  on  the  camp 
site,  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  were  safely  reared 
Miss  Baines  saw  the  first  Swallow  at  Fulbeck  on  April 
8th,  quite  an  early  record,  and  the  Willow  Warbler  appeared 
in  the  same  locality  on  April  13th.  The  latter  bird  was  un¬ 
usually  numerous  at  Willoughby  Gorse  on  April  15th,  when  I 
also  listened  to  the  first  Tree  Pipit.  Three  days  later  the 
Blackcap  appeared.  I  heard  two  of  them,  one  amongst  the 
leafless  oak  trees  at  Aswarby  Thorns,  the  other  amid  the 
flowering  blackthorn  at  Willoughby  Gorse.  On  the  same 
date,  April  18th,  I  saw  the  Yellow  Wagtail,  and  heard  the 
Grasshopper  Warbler  and  Common  Whitethreat,  ah  of  them 
near  Threekingham.  The  nest  of  a  Long-tailed  Titmou  e, 
containing  eggs,  was  seen  in  a  roadside  hedge.  Apparently, 
there  was  an  influx  of  Grasshopper  Warblers  about  this  date, 
for  at  dusk  on  April  20th  I  heard  two  more  of  them  reeling 
near  Roxholm  Hall,  one  in  a  roadside  hedgerow,  the  other  in 
a  tangled  spinney,  known  as  Foumart  Pits  In  the  latter 
were  also  two  Nightingales,  which  sang  to  advantage  after 
dark,  when  the  insistent  reeling  of  the  warblers  had  ceased. 
The  Cuckoo  was  first  recorded  by  Miss  B  lines  at  Fulbeck  n 
April  28th,  and  on  April  30th  I  heard  the  Garden  Warbler  at 
Rauceby,  also  another  Nightingale,  singing  by  day. 

Even  on  a  busy  camp  the  wealth  of  bird-life  is  remark¬ 
able,  and  on  May  2nd,  in  addition  to  the  Long-eared  Owls 
already  mentioned,  I  heard  the  Blackcap  and  Great  Spotted 
Woodpecker,  and  found  a  Carrion  Crow  sitting  on  four  eggs. 
In  a  small  wood,  composed  almost  entirely  of  privet,  hawthorn 
and  elder,  were  two  more  Nightingales,  and  one  was  watched 
whilst  it  sang,  silhouetted  against  a  blue  sky,  on  a  flowering 
hawthorn  spray.  The  Garden  Warbler  and  Blackcap  were 
singing  in  the  same  wood,  and  I  heard  the  first  Lesser  White- 
throat.  It  was  not  until  May  4th  that  I  heard  a  Chiff-Chaff 
in  my  home  county,  though  I  had  first  recorded  it  as  early  as 
March  1 8th  in  south  Wales.  Another  Nightingale  was  also 
heard,  both  these  records  being  for  Willoughby  Gorse.  Miss 
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Baines  recorded  the  first  Swifts  over  Fulbeck  on  May 
6th.  The  House  Martins  arrived  at  Cranwell  five  days 
later.  Rauceby  is  well-wooded  and  seems  a  wonderful  spot 
for  bird  life,  and  on  May  13th  I  saw  the  first  Spotted  Fly¬ 
catcher.  I  saw  three  Turtle  Doves  on  the  following  day. 
Reed  Warblers  were  singing  in  a  reed-bed  near  Willoughby 
Gorse  on  May  15th.  By  this  time  a  third  Nightingale  had 
appeared  at  Foumart  Pits.  I  listened  to  them  all  at  dusk,  and 
close  by,  at  Roxholm  Hall,  yet  another  Nightingale  was  sing¬ 
ing.  The  Lesser  Whitethroats  were  heard  at  Cranwell,  one 
of  them  long  after  dusk.  On  May  17th  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
reservoir  at  Culverthorpe,  hoping  to  find  the  Great  Crested 
Grebe  nesting,  as  in  former  years,  but  the  area  is  now  much 
frequented  by  troops,  and  the  grebes  have,  apparently,  gone 
elsewhere.  Can  this,  I  wonder,  explain  their  appearance  of 
recent  years  on  waters  which  they  have  hitherto  ignored,  such 
at  Croxby  Pond,  on  the  north  wolds  ?  I  again  heard  the 
Chiff-Chaff  at  Fulbeck  on  May  20th,  and  in  company  with 
Miss  Baines  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farmer,  watched  a  Great 
Crested  Grebe  on  a  flooded  ironstone  working  at  Frieston.  It 
was  thought  that  it  might  be  nesting  in  the  fringe  of  reed- 
mace,  but,  although  the  grebe  was  seen  on  subsequent 
occasions,  this  was  never  proved.  The  nest  of  a  Sedge  War¬ 
bler,  incomplete  and  not  yet  fully  lined,  was  also  seen. 
On  the  following  evening,  May  21st,  we  all  listened  to  the 
Nightingale  at  Cranwell.  By  May  26th  many  Nightingales 
were  silent,  but  one,  whose  presence  we  had  not  hitherto  sus¬ 
pected,  was  singing  at  dusk  in  a  copse  near  Brauncewell  school. 
Several  broods  of  Long-tailed  Tits  were  on  the  wing  at 
Aswarby  Thorns  on  .May  27th,  and  Reed  Warblers  were  sing¬ 
ing  by  a  reed-fiinged  pool  just  beyond  these  woods.  On  May 
28th  I  listened  to  a  Quail  calling  in  a  cornfield  near  Byard’s 
Leap.  A  heavy  thunderstorm  on  May  30th  did  much 
to  revive  the  songs  of  the  warblers  and  other  songsters, 
and  I  heard  no  fewer  than  four  Lesser  Whitethroats  between 
Cranwell  and  Willoughby  Gorse.  I  also  heard  a  Nightingale 
singing  at  Aswarby  Thorns — my  seventh  record  for  the  season. 
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The  Chiff-Chaff  was  heard  at  Nocton  Wood  on  June  7th, 
and  other  interesting  birds  which  we  observed  included  the 
Goldcrest  and  Blackcap.  The  evening  was  of  much  greater 
interest  from  a  botanical  point  of  view,  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
trespass  upon  Miss  Gibbons’  territory.  Mr.  R.  May,  stationed 
on  Fair  Isle,  was  home  for  a  short  spell  late  in  June,  and  for 
a  few  enjoyable  hours  we  rambled  in  our  usual  haunts.  The 
season  was  by  this  time  well  advanced,  but  we  saw  a  Turtle 
Dove’s  nest,  containing  two  eggs,  at  Little  Brocklesby,  whilst 
at  Newsham  Lake  a  Reed  Warbler’s  nest  contained  five  fledg¬ 
lings.  The  Kingfisher  was  also  seen. 

At  Fulbeck,  on  July  8th,  in  company  with  Miss  Baines,  I 
watched  family  parties  of  Bullfinches  and  Long-tailed  Titmice 
and  heard  a  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker.  A  solitary  Wheat- 
ear,  my  only  record  for  the  season,  was  seen  at  Cranwell  on 
July  20th. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  our  rambles  were,  as  a  rule, 
chiefly  of  botanical  interest,  though  on  August  4th  we  saw  the 
Little  Owl,  Marsh  Tit  and  Green  Woodpecker  near  Leaden- 
ham  Ponds.  The  belated  nest  of  a  Yellowhammer  at  Rauceby 
on  August  nth  contained  three  eggs. 

Swifts  were  seen  by  Mrs.  Cox  at  Cleethorpes  on  August 
15th  and  again  on  August  29th,  but  they  lingered  a  few  days 
later  at  Fulbeck,  where  Mr.  J.  C.  Farmer  recorded  the  last  on 
September  1st.  A  Yellow  Wagtail  was  seen  on  migration  at 
Cranwell  on  August  19th,  and  again  two  days  later.  I  was 
quite  surprised  to  disturb  a  Turtle  Dove  from  its  nest  in  one 
of  our  camp  spinneys  on  August  22nd.  The  young  were  not 
quite  ready  to  fly,  but  a  month  later  there  was  not  a  Turtle 
Dove  to  be  seen — all  had  winged  their  way  to  the  sunny  south. 
Towards  the  end  of  August  at  least  five  thousand  Swallows 
and  Sand  Martins  came  nightly  to  roost  in  the  reed  mace  at 
Frieston  Ponds.  Their  manoeuvres  were  a  marvellous  and 
impressive  sight,  and  so  far  as  we  could  detect,  there  was  not 
a  single  House  Martin  present.  Mrs.  Farmer  saw  a  Yellow 
Wagtail  at  Frieston  on  August  27th,  and  I  heard  the  pleasant 
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cooing  of  the  Turtle  Dove  for  the  last  time  at  Cranwell  on 
August  3  i  st. 

Spotted  Flycatchers  were  still  on  the  camp  on  September 
2nd,  and  a  Common  Sandpiper  was  heard  calling  on  the  wing 
after  dusk  on  the  following  evening.  On  September  5th  a 
Yellow  Wagtail  was  seen  and  the  Willow  Warbler  was  faintly 
in  song.  We  had  quite  a  pleasant  ramble  at  Frieston  on  the 
evening  of  September  9th,  and  about  twelve  Yellow  Wagtails 
were  seen  feeding  amongst  some  cattle  at  sunset.  The  nightly 
gatherings  of  Swallows  and  Sand  Martins  had  now  dispersed. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Farmer  was  at  Skegness  on  September  nth 
and  1 2th,  and  migration  was  in  full  swing,  for,  in  addition  to 
the  Red-backed  Shrike  already  mentioned,  he  saw  Pied  Fly¬ 
catchers,  Redstarts,  Wheatears,  Grey  Plovers,  Common  Terns, 
Great  Skuas,  Knots,  Oystercatchers  and  Ringed  Plovers,  as 
well  as  single  specimens  of  Willow  Warbler,  Whinchat, 
Spotted  Flycatcher  and  Cormorant.  I  saw  a  solitary  Yellow 
Wagtail  at  Old  Clee  on  September  12th  Following  a  spell 
of  gloomy  weather,  the  morning  of  September  14th  was  glori¬ 
ous,  and  I  heard  a  Chiff-Chaff  singing  at  Cranwell.  Mr.  J.  C, 
Farmer  also  heard  one  at  Fulbeck  two  days  later.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  1 8th  he  saw  five  Spotted  Flycatchers,  and  one  only, 
which  proved  to  be  the  last,  on  September  20th.  The  Yellow 
Wagtail  was  also  seen  for  the  last  time  at  Cranwell. 

The  week-end  of  October  2nd  and  3rd  was  a  glorious  one, 
with  perfect  weather,  but  bird-life  was  not  abundant,  though 
a  belated  Common  Sandpiper  was  flushed  at  Frieston  Ponds 
on  the  2nd. 

The  first  Redwings  appeared  on  October  8th — I  heard 
several  parties  call  on  the  wing  between  Cranwell  and  Lea- 
denbam  just  after  dark.  It  is  reported  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wallis 
that  on  October  5th  two  Common  Buzzards  were  seen  at 
Skinnand,  near  Navenby.  Unfortunately  one  was  shot. 
There  was  a  huge  flock  of  Chaffinches  in  one  of  our  camp 
spinneys  on  October  10th,  and  amongst  them  I  was  able  to 
pick  out,  by  their  distinctive  calls,  several  Bramblings.  Later 
in  the  day  I  came  across  them  at  Byard’s  Leap,  and  subse- 
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quently  on  several  occasions  during  the  next  few  weeks.  The 
Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  is  much  more  retiring  in  habits 
than  either  of  its  confreres,  and  is  probably  a  good  deal  more 
numerous  than  is  generally  imagined.  One  was  heard  at 
Hartsholme  Woods  when  the  L.N.U.  held  their  fungus  foray 
on  October  16th.  The  Grey  Wagtail  appeared  at  Cranwell 
on  October  20th,  rather  to  my  surprise,  for  there  are  no 
streams  on  the  heath.  A  solitary  House  Martin  was  seen  at 
Fulbeck  on  the  following  day. 

On  November  4th  a  party  of  about  thirty  Redpolls,  pre¬ 
sumably  Lesser,  were  seen  about  the  camp.  Goldcrests  were 
numerous  about  this  time,  and  were  frequently  seen  far  from 
their  normal  woodland  haunts.  Mrs.  Cox  had  a  fine  view  of 
a  small  bird,  whose  size,  habits  and  fearlessness  suggested  a 
Goldcrest,  but  the  wing  bars  and  head  stripes,  normally  yellow, 
were  pure  white  and  very  pronounced  The  Fieldfare  ap¬ 
peared  at  Old  Clee  on  November  14th,  and  this  autumn  visitor, 
and  indeed  most  migrants,  seem  scarce  so  far  this  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  mild  spell  on  November  20th,  and  indeed,  on  several 
occasions  since,  the  Missel  Thrush  was  singing  gloriously  at 
Cranwell,  and  a  Song  Thrush  was  singing  at  Lincoln  on  the 
following  day. 

I  am  trying  at  the  moment  to  collect  positive  data  as  to 
status  of  the  Willow  Titmouse  in  Lincolnshire  During  the 
past  twenty  years  Mr.  R.  May  has  only  met  with  it  on  two  occa¬ 
sions,  on  one  of  which  I  was  fortunately  present.  One  of  an 
otherwise  excellent  series  of  gramophone  records  of  bird  song 
gives  only  the  portion  of  the  Willow  Titmouse’s  song  which 
it  shares  with  the  Marsh  Tit,  and  probably  many  bird  lovers 
have  been  unintentionally  misled.  I  have  heard  this  particular 
call  hundreds  of  times,  and  whenever  I  have  been  able  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  the  bird  has  invariably  proved  to  be  a  Marsh  Tit.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  know  of  any  positive  records  of  the 
Willow  Titmouse  having  been  seen  in  Lincolnshire. 

I  am  also  anxious  to  know  whether  the  Wood  Lark  still 
occupies  a  place  in  the  Lincolnshire  avi-fauna.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  scarce  resident  in  the  north-west  of  the  county 
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towards  the  end  of  last  century,  but  recent  proof  of  its  presence 
seems  to  be  lacking-.  Personally  I  suspect  that  Kesteven  may 
possibly  harbour  a  few  pairs. 

I  am  afraid  that  my  notes  are  rather  scanty  and  disjointed, 
for  many  have  been  recorded  in  the  midst  of  conflicting  service 
duties,  but  it  has  been  a  great  joy  to  be  able  once  more  to 
make  observations,  however  small,  in  my  home  county.  Many 
of  my  feathered  friends,  such  as  the  Snow  Bunting,  Hooded 
Crow  and  Pink-footed  Goose,  rarely,  if  ever,  penetrate  so  far 
inland  as  Kesteven,  but  there  are  compensations  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  I  have  never,  even  in  Norfolk  or  Surrey, 
known  a  district  so  rich  in  Nightingales  and  warblers.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  I  may  still  be  in  a  position  to  contribute 
further  notes  at  our  next  Annual  Meeting. 

BIRD  MIGRATION  NOTES. 

East  Lincolnshire,  1943. 

B.  E.  Moore  and  A.  E.  Smith. 

Our  notes  this  year  are  very  spasmodic,  owing  largely  to 
Mr.  Moore’s  absence  on  foreign  service. 

Unless  otherwise  stated  the  following  observations  were 
again  made  on  the  coast  between  Sutton-on-Sea  and  Anderby 
Creek. 

April  nth,  a  Chiffchaff.  April  12th,  several  Willow  War¬ 
blers.  April  15th,  the  first  Swallow.  April  1 8th,  a  Hooded 
Crow,  a  Cormorant  to  N.,  2  Swallows  to  S. 

June  15th,  a  Yellow  Wagtail,  almost  certainly  nesting 
[see  August  14th],  2  Common  Terns  to  N.,  Little  Terns  pass¬ 
ing  N.  and  S.  after  5  p.m.,  about  60  Lapwings.  June  17th, 
many  Little  Terns  passing  in  both  directions, 

July  6th,  a  Common  Sandpiper,  a  Curlew,  3  Cuckoos  to¬ 
gether  on  the  dunes. 

August  13th,  a  V\  heatear,  a  Willow  Warbler,  a  young 
Cuckoo,  5  Kestrels,  12  Mallatds,  3  Dunlins,  2  Ringed  Plovers, 
an  Oyster  Catcher,  a  Redshank  and  several  flocks  of  Curlews. 
Many  parties  of  Terns  up  to  20c — mainly  Common  and  Little 
with  a  few  Sandwich — on  the  beach.  Many  hundreds  more 
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passing  in  both  directions.  August  14th,  3  Wheatears,  a 
Whitethroat,  a  Willow  Warbler,  a  Yellow  Wagtail  feeding 
young,  a  young  Cuckoo.  A  considerable  passage  of  Swallows 
to  S.,  between  noon  and  2  p.m.,  continued  intermittently 
throughout  the  afternoon,  5  Kestrels,  4  Herons,  4  Oyster 
Catchers,  a  Green  Sandpiper,  many  Terns  as  On  the  13th. 
August  2 1  st,  about  100  Common  Scoters  to  N.,  a  Common 
Sandpiper,  4  Golden  Plovers  on  the  shore,  9  Knots  (one  in 
full  breeding  plumage),  thousands  of  Common  and  Little  Terns. 
August  30th,  hundreds  of  Starlings,  6  Whinchats,  a  White- 
throat,  a  Willow  Warbler,  a  few  Meadow  Pipits,  several 
Yellow  Wagtails,  a  Turtle  Dove,  15  Kestrels,  2  Herons,  20 
Teals,  a  Common  Sandpiper,  many  Terns,  3  Arctic  Skuas  to  S. 

September  1st,  a  Wheatear,  a  few  Meadow  Pipits,  several 
Yellow  Wagtails,  2  Turtle  Doves,  12  Kestrels,  several  Curlews, 
a  Shelduck,  some  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls,  7  Arctic  Skuas 
to  S.  in  2  hours.  Septemter  2nd,  2  Wheatears,  many  Linnets, 
a  Whitethroat,  2  Spotted  Flycatchers,  3  Pied  Wagtails,  3 
Yellow  Wagtails,  some  Swallows  to  S.,  a  few  Swifts  and  Sand 
Martins  to  S.,  6  Kestrels,  5  Velvet  Scoters  to  S.,  2  Common 
Pochards  on  Sutton  Brickpits,  a  Common  Sandpiper,  4  Golden 
Plovers,  some  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls,  many  Terns.  Sep¬ 
tember  4th,  a  Wheatear,  a  Whinchat,  a  Whitethroat,  a  Pied 
Flycatcher,  a  few  Kestrels,  many  Lapwings.  September  6th, 
a  Whinchat,  many  Swifts  to  S.,  3  Kestrels,  4  Shovellers  on 
Sutton  Brickpits,  a  Common  Sandpiper,  many  Terns  to  S. 
September  25th,  many  Starlings,  some  Kestrels,  a  Kingfisher, 
a  Heron,  some  Lesser  Black:backed  Gulls. 

November  2nd,  15  Goldcrests  in  a  party,  a  single  Gold- 
crest,  several  Pobins,  many  Yellow  Hammers,  hundreds  of 
Blackbirds  and  Redwings,  a  Fieldfare,  a  Kestrel,  12  Wigeons 
to  S.,  2  Wigeons  and  a  Common  Pochard  on  Sutton  Brickpits, 
3  Sanderlings,  a  Grey  Plover,  hundreds  of  Lapwungs,  several 

^  r  * 

Lesser  Black-backed  and  one  Greater  Black-backed  Gull. 
November  3rd,  four  parties  of  Goldcrests  up  to  15  in  number, 
many  Robins,  a  Black  Redstart,  many  Blackbirds  and  some 
Redwings,  a  few  Hedge  Sparrows,  many  Yellow  Hammers, 
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some  Skylarks  to  S.,  a  Kingfisher,  a  Kestrel,  a  Heron,  3  Shel- 
ducks  to  S.,  8  Wigeons  at  sea,  thousands  of  Lapwings,  about 
350  Golden  Plovers,  4  Curlews,  many  Lesser  Black-backed 
Gulls. 

The  winter  was  again  mild  and  a  few  visits  to  the  coast 
in  December  revealed  only  the  usual  winter  flocks  of  Lapwings 
and  Golden  Plovers  in  rather  smaller  numbers  than  usual. 

More  waders  were  observed  about  the  middle  of  August 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the  year.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  of  course,  that  a  sandy  shore  is  not  so  favourable  for 
this  class  of  migrant  as  are  mud  flats  and  saltings. 

The  great  numbers  of  Terns  which  were  seen  in  parties  on 
the  shore  or  passing  at  sea  were  a  notable  feature  of  August 
and  September. 

The  prevailing  winds  of  late  August  and  early  September 
were  south-westerly,  and  brought  only  a  thin  stream  of 
migrants. 

By  far  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  whole  year  was 
the  considerable  passage  of  birds  taking  place  at  the  beginning 
of  November.  Unfortunately  it  was  only  possible  to  observe 
it  on  two  days.  The  wind  was  southerly  ;  there  had  been  a  fog 
on  November  1st  which  did  not  begin  to  clear  until  the  late 
morning  of  November  2nd.  On  November  3rd,  which  was 
fine  and  cool,  the  wind  had  veered  to  S.E.  On  both  days  the 
bushes  by  the  roadside  and  on  the  sand-dunes  were  full  of 
birds  (as  recorded)  and  the  parties  of  Goldcrests  were  moving 
about  in  the  barbed-wire  enclosing  the  minefields.  The  most 
interesting  record  of  these  two  days  is  that  of  the  Black  Red¬ 
start,  a  first  winter  male  seen  on  November  3rd  around  the 
ruins  of  a  wooden  shed. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

E.  E.  Steele. 

The  Photographic  Section  came  into  being  at  a  time  when 
materials  were  in  very  short  supply,  and  the  position  with  re¬ 
gard  to  films  and  papers  has  gradually  worsened.  This  has 
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had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  activities  of  members  interested 
in  photography,  and  doubtless  we  shall  discover  much  latent 
photographic  talent  when  supplies  are  once  more  unrestricted. 

Meanwhile,  the  little  that  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  year  will  doubtless  convince  members  that  the  forming  of 
a  Photographic  Section  was  a  grand  idea,  and  one  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  possibilities  to  the  Union  as  a  whole.  Prints  and 
slides  were  exhibited  at  the  Annual  Meeting  as  a  sample  of 
the  work  we  have  been  doing,  and  Mr.  E.  Sewards  of  Scunthorpe 
brought  along  his  Cine  Projector  and  showed  us  some  of  his 
Nature  films,  including  some  taken  at  the  Field  Meetings. 

Unfortunately,  spare  time  has  also  been  much  restricted 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  attend  all  the  Field  Meetings 
during  the  year,  but  a  good  deal  of  interesting  work  has  been 
done  at  weekends  during  the  summer.  In  company  with  Mr. 
S.  H.  Robinson  of  Lincoln,  I  was  especially  pleased  to  see 
and  photograph  the  Clouded  Yellow  butterfly,  not  previously 
observed  at  Fiskerton.  The  Comma  butterfly,  another 
stranger,  also  put  in  an  appearance  and  photographs  were 
obtained  of  it  and  of  Painted  Lady  butterflies,  which  were 
common. 

The  Stainton-le-Vale  Meeting  provided  opportunities  for 
further  shots,  particularly  Mr.  Powell’s  captured  mouse,  and  a 
large  Polyporous  squamosus  on  a  fallen  tree. 

Dr.  Ramsbottom’s  lecture  on  Fungi  stimulated  our  interest 
in  this  subject,  and  on  the  Fungus  Foray  at  Hartsholme  I  was 
able  to  try  some  Dufaycolor  film  on  the  Fly  Agarics  and  the 
Orange  Elf  Cups.  Mr,  Sewards  had  an  interesting  time  with 
his  Cine  camera.  Later  on,  in  the  wood  at  Fiskerton,  Mr. 
Batters  and  myself  discovered  what  we  consider  to  be  Amanita 
phalloides,  the  Death  Cap,  and  secured  a  record  of  it  in  colour- 
film,  Mr.  Batters  was  also  fortunate  to  find  and  photograph 
during  his  summer  vacation  the  larvae  of  the  Alder  Moth. 

Finally,  we  would  again  remind  members  that  we  are 
interested  in  photographing  material  of  various  kinds  which 
they  may  discover,  particularly  insect  eggs  and  larvae  of 
rarer  types ;  also  flowers  and  any  objects  of  more  than  or- 
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dinary  interest.  We  were  hoping  to  have  obtained  a  large 
album  to  contain  members’  prints  in  a  presentable  manner, 
but  have  not  yet  been  successful.  I  beg  to  acknowledge 
photographs  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk,  Mr.  T.  W.  Woodrufle  Pea¬ 
cock  and  Mr.  C.  F.  B.  Shillito. 

WOOD  PIGEON  SURVEY  1942-3. 

During  the  winter  of  1942-3,  the  Union  helped  in  a  survey 
of  wood  pigeons  undertaken  by  the  British  Trust  for  Orni¬ 
thology.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  collect  data  on 
relative  abundance,  flocking,  habitat,  etc.  Record  cards  were 
circulated  to  those  members  of  the  Union  who  were  willing  to 
help,  and  these  were  returned  at  monthly  intervals  with  the 
observations  of  each  person  during  the  month. 

The  following  table  summarises  the  results  obtained: 


• 

No.  of 
cards 
returned 

No.  of 
flocks 
recorded 

Total  No. 
of 

Pigeons 

Av.  No. 
per 
Flock 

No.  flocks 
recorded 
over  100 

No.  flocks 
over  100 
on  Wolds 

DEC, 

17 

56 

4180 

75 

8 

6 

JAN. 

14 

50 

8660 

175 

19 

17 

FEB. 

16  ' 

46 

1500 

83 

4 

2 

MAR. 

10 

28 

770 

28 

2 

2 

APE. 

4 

14 

430 

30 

1 

— 

From  the  above  figures,  several  interesting  points  emerge  : 

a.  The  greatest  number  of  pigeons  seen  during  the 
winter  1942-3  was  in  December  and  January. 

b.  From  February  onwards,  the  flocks  appeared  to  split 
into  smaller  units.  (Seen  from  the  average  number 
per  flock,  and  the  number  of  flocks  recorded  as  being 
over  100  birds). 

c.  A  greater  number  of  pigeons  was  seen  on  the  Wolds 
than  elsewhere.  This  concentration  was  greater  on 
the  north  than  the  south  Wolds.  Two  observers  in 
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the  Caistor  area  consistently  recorded  larger  and  more 
numerous  flocks  than  two  in  the  Horncastle  area. 

During  the  winter  of  1943-4,  observation  of  flocks  has 
been  considerably  below  the  response  of  1942-3,  few  cards 
having  been  returned.  It  has  been  impossible  to  make  any 
further  deductions,  or  confirm  those  enumerated  above,  but 
from  the  limited  information  available,  it  appears  that  the 
wood  pigeon  has  been  scarcer  in  the  county  than  the  previous 
winter,  very  few  large  flocks  having  been  recorded,  even  on 
the  Wolds. 

During  the  summer  of  1943,  the  members  of  the  Union 
were  asked  to  obtain  details  of  the  nesting  habits,  with  dates 
of  egg-laying,  hatching,  fledging,  etc.  The  response  was 
rather  disappointing,  as  three  people  returned  details  of  six 
nests  only,  and  no  deductions  could  be  made  from  such  a 
small  amount  of  evidence. 

Thanks  and  appreciation  is  extended  to  those  members 
of  the  Union  and  others  who  have  helped  with  the  survey 
during  the  last  year. 

J.  H.  White. 

RINGED  BIRDS. 

During  the  year  two  interesting  ringed  birds  have  been 
shot  in  the  County  and  we  are  grateful  to  Miss  Elsie  Leach, 
Secretary  of  the  Bird-ringing  Committee  of  the  British  Trust 
for  Drnithology  for  information  regarding  them.  Members 
are  asked  to  make  sure  that  all  ringed  birds  picked  up  or  shot 
are  sent  immediately  to  the  City  and  County  Museum,  Lin¬ 
coln,  or  their  rings  detached  and  posted.  It  is  by  this  means 
that  valuable  information  regarding  bird  movement  is  obtained. 

Peregrine  Falcon  in  Swaton  Fen.— In  December  1943 
a  Peregrine  Falcon,  having  the  ring  number  30521  (Stavanger 
Museum),  was  shot  in  Swaton  Fen.  It  was  ringed  as  a  nest¬ 
ling  on  9th  July  1943  in  the  Vesteralen,  just  north  of  the 
Lofoten  Islands  (roughly  69°  north  :  160  east). 

Kestrel  in  Burton  Fen. — This  bird,  bearing  the  ring 
number  305611  (British  Museum,  Natural  History),  was  shot 
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in  Burton  Fen,  near  Lincoln,  in  January  1944  and  submitted 
to  the  Lincoln  Museum  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Withers.  It  was  ringed 
as  a  nestling  near  Rugby  on  4th  July  1938.  Two  others  of  the 
same  brood  have  been  recovered,  one  at  Worksop  a  month 
after  ringing  and  the  other  at  Lakenheath,  Suffolk,  six  months 
after  ringing.  It  is  not  often  that  records  are  available  for 
several  members  of  the  same  brood. 

HERON  AND  RAT. 

The  following  observations  were  made  and  recorded  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Burtt  of  Wellingore  : — 

“  On  the  afternoon  of  2nd  February  1944,  as  I  was  uiotor- 
ing  to  Bassingham  from  Navenby  and  was  going  over  the 
“4  horse-shoes”  cross  road,  I  saw  a  heron  standing  on  the 
side  of  the  road  where  the  River  Brant  and  the  road  run  side 
by  side.  It  was  raining  at  the  time.  As  I  got  nearer  I  noticed 
the  heron  was  holding  a  full-grown  brown  rat  in  its  beak. 
The  rat  appeared  rather  bigger  than  average  and  my  first  im¬ 
pression  was  that  the  rat  had  got  hold  of  the  heron,  as  it  was 
very  much  alive  and  writhing  about  considerably.  I  pulled 
up  alongside  and  looked  out  of  the  window  before  it  decided 
to  get  up  and  fly  over  the  Brant  into  a  field  about  25  yards 
away.  As  it  settled,  it  dropped  the  rat  which  immediately 
made  off  to  the  river  as  hard  as  it  could,  but  the  heron,  half 
flying  and  half  running,  caught  it  again  before  it  had  gone 
many  yards.  This  happened  two  or  three  times  and  reminded 
me  very  much  of  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  as  it  appeared  to  be 
doing  it  purposely  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  game.  By 
now,  they  were  not  more  than  15  yards  away  and  the  rat,  ob¬ 
viously  tired  of  trying  to  run  for  safety,  decided  to  fight  it  out 
where  it  was.  It  proceeded  to  sit  on  its  haunches  with  its 
head  in  the  air  and  squeak  loudly,  while  the  heron  drew  back 
about  two  paces.  I  could  see  it  measuring  it's  distance  for  the 
final  knock-out  which  was  delivered  like  lightning  on  the  side 
of  the  head.  This  procedure  was  repeated  about  three  times 
until  it  was  quite  sure  that  the  rat  was  dead.  I  must  say  I 
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was  sorry  for  the  rat  as  it  never  seemed  to  have  a  chance 
from  the  start,  but  the  most  revolting  part  was  still  to  come. 
Without  any  more  ado,  the  heron  picked  it  up  and  com¬ 
menced  to  swallow  it  head  first.  Three  quarters  seemed  to 
go  down  fairly  easily  until  the  hind  legs  were  reached  and 
then  the  trouble  began.  It  would  put  its  head  high  in  the  air, 
swallow  violently  several  times  and  come  down  again  for  a 
rest.  This  was  done  by  resting  its  beak  on  the  ground  for  as 
long  as  a  minute  at  a  time.  I  began  to  wonder  if  ever  it 
would  be  able  to  get  it  down  as  no  headway  seemed  to  be 
made  for  at  least  five  minutes  or  more  and  there  was  such  a 
large  bulge  in  its  throat  that  it  seemed  rather  extraordinary 
that  it  could  breathe.  However,  eventually  it  managed  with 
one  big  swallow  to  get  the  hind  legs  down  and  so  everything 
disappeared  except  a  few  inches  of  tail.  I  am  sure  it  must 
have  felt  very  relieved  as  it  had  been  hard  work  and  it  showed 
its  pleasure  by  holding  its  head  in  the  air  and  violently  shak¬ 
ing  itself  until  the  bulge  in  the  throat  gradually  worked  down 
and  the  tail  disappeared.  I  was  unable  to  wait  any  longer  so 
got  out  of  the  car  to  see  what  it  would  do  and  with  that  it 
jumped  up  and  flew  away  as  if  nothing  had  happened 

NATURE  RESERVES  INVESTIGATION 
SUB-COMMITTEE. 

At  the  1942  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lincolnshire  Natural¬ 
ists’  Union,  a  request  was  received  from  the  Nature  Reserves 
Investigation  Committee  to  suggest  possible  nature  reserves 
in  Lincolnshire.  Following  this,  the  Union  was  asked  by  the 
Nature  Reserves  Committee  to  constitute  a  Lincolnshire  Sub¬ 
committee  to  consider  in  greater  detail  the  possibilities  of 
nature  conservation  in  the  County.  The  Executive  Ccmmittee 
met  to  consider  this  request  and  the  Lincolnshire  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  was  duly  constituted  as  follows: — Mr.  T.  H.  Court 
(Chairman),  Dr.  R.  Hull  (Vice-Chairman),  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk,  Mr.  J.  R.  McKnight,  Mr.  R.  Wood  Powell, 
Capt.  J.  S.  Reeve  (Kesteven  County  Council),  Mr.  A.  Roebuck, 
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Mr.  C.  F.  B.  Shillito,  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith,  Dr.  H.  B.  Willoughby 
Smith,  Aid.  F.  L.  Stephenson  (Lindsey  County  Council),  Prof. 
H.  H.  Swinnerton  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker  (Secretary). 

The  scope  of  the  work  outlined  in  the  Committee’s  publi¬ 
cation  “  Nature  Conservation  in  Britain  ”  is  to  examine  proposals 
for  the  establishment  of  nature  reserves  as  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  scheme  for  national  planning.  The  scheme  envisaged 
is  comprehensive  and  includes  such  reserves  as:  National 
Parks,  Scheduled  Areas,  Habitat  Reserves,  Species  Reserves 
(for  extreme  rarities)  and  Educational  Reserves.  The  objects 
of  securing  such  reserves  are  for  scientific  aud  economic 
studies,  the  enjoyment  of  nature  by  the  public  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  education  in  natural  history. 

The  Lincolnshire  Sub-Committee  has  met  on  three  occa¬ 
sions  during  the  year  and  a  provisional  scheme  for  Lincoln¬ 
shire  has  been  carefully  compiled.  This  scheme  covers  the 
field  outlined  above  It  was  felt  that  in  Lincolnshire,  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  agricultural  County,  with  little  likelihood  of  en¬ 
croachment  from  large  industrial  towns,  we  should  concentrate 
on  securing  by  arrangement  with  owners,  many  of  the  typical 
Lincolnshire  types  of  country  so  that  they  would  be  preserved 
for  future  generations  as  we  know  them  to-day.  We  have  lost 
the  Lincolnshire  Fens;  let  us  make  sure  that  typical  wold 
valleys,  woodlands,  salt-marshes,  sand-dunes  and  moorlands 
are  not  lost  to  those  who  follow  us.  Amenity  Reserves,  con¬ 
sidered  in  relationship  to  larger  towns,  where  freedom  of  access 
to  the  public  with  reasonable  safeguards  will  be  allowed  and 
Educational  Reserves,  where  wild  country  would  be  reserved 
for  the  purpose  of  popular  scientific  study,  have  been  included. 

The  completed  scheme  of  suggestions  for  Lincolnshire  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Nature  Reserves  Investigation  Com¬ 
mittee  and  their  report  is  awaited. 

F.  T.  B. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE  FUNGI. 

Mycology  has  not  received  much  attention  from  members 
of  the  Union  in  recent  years.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  study  of  fungi,  it  was  decided  to  publish  a  list 
of  the  Lincolnshire  species  and  in  TRANSACTIONS  1925, 
a  commencement  was  made  but  unfortunately  the  list  was 
never  completed.  The  records  available  for  Lincolnshire  are 
mainly  in  manuscript  form  and  are  from  information  complied 
by  Canon  William  Fowler,  Sir  Henry  C.  W.  Hawley  and  W. 
N.  Cheesman,  together  with  scattered  references  in  publica¬ 
tions  and  the  notes  of  several  other  naturalists.  Very  little 
recent  work  has  been  done  in  the  County  and  the  whole  group 
requires  careful  revision.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Union  has 
appointed  a  Mycological  Secretary — Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  M.Sc., 
of  the  Training  College ,  Lincoln — who  is  planning  a  revision  of 
the  earlier  material  and  hopes  to  amplify  it  in  various  ways. 
For  example,  it  is  felt  that  more  than  a  mere  list  of  species  is 
required ;  wTe  must  not  only  have  information  about  the  distri¬ 
bution  but  about  the  habitat  and  other  factors  influencing  dis¬ 
tribution. 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest,  Fungus  Forays  have  been 
organised,  but  it  is  felt  that  individual  members  maybe  willing 
to  assist  in  this  work  of  revision.  Miss  Waterhouse  will  be 
pleased  to  identify  specimens.  Fungi  are  not  difficult  to 
collect  and  if  packed  and  posted  immediately  many  of  the 
species  travel  quite  well.  It  is  better  to  collect  a  few  species  with 
full  notes — -date,  place  and  conditions  where  they  w^ere  found — 
than  to  attempt  to  collect  much  material  with  little  data. 
Little  is  known  about  the  Lincolnshire  species  ;  the  smallest 
contribution  will  thus  be  valuable  and  much  appreciated. 

F.  T.  B. 
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